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MARK TWAIN AS 
A WRITER FOR CHILDREN 


oe a) 








by 
MARGARET DIGGLE 
Senior Lecturer in English, Garnett College 


Wart Do young people ask of the books they read for pleasure? A good 
story, certainly, with rapid action and suspense; a hero, for self-identification, 
preferably, though not essentially, near their own age; a world they can enter, 
either different from their familiar environment, or colouring that environ- 
ment with unusual excitement; language they can understand; humour, of 
an obvious kind; clearcut ethics, where bad people and good people, right 
and wrong are clearly distinguishable. If these qualities are present children 


and adolescents will devour reading material that discriminating adults reject 
as worthless. When adults choose books for children they are prepared to 
meet most of these demands, to offer a good story, a sympathetic hero, a 
romantic environment, but they may want some modifications. The hero, 
for instance, should represent certain values. A John Halifax is no longer 
needed, nor is the rectitude of the Lone Ranger necessary. But a bandit or 
outlaw must be noble. Strength must never turn to sadism, or virility be 
confused with brutality. The imaginary world opened to the reader must 
not be in a dead convention, as in many school or gangster stories, but freshly 
conceived, and part of a genuine tradition. The humour and social and ethical 
assumptions should not be stereotyped; they should develop a healthy sensi- 
bility in children and help them to mature. The language should not only 
be comprehensible, but related to living experience. 

There is plenty of evidence that Mark Twain's books satisfy children. Do 
they satisfy also the criteria we have just outlined? 

Mark Twain is a master of exciting narrative, suspense, climax. One has 
only to read the court scenes in Tom Sawyer and Pudd’nhead Wilson, the feud 
in Huckleberry Finn, the account of how Bixby beat the ebbing tide in Life 
on the Mississippi, to appreciate his skill. When his main character is young 
he enters into his mind with a sympathy sharpened by recollections of his 
own boyhood. As a child he experienced horror, fear and remorse—once 
he believed himself responsible for the fate of a tcamp burned to death in 
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the town pound. This gives him insight into Tom’s distress while Muff 
Potter awaits his trial. Happier memories are relived in the joys of Tom 
and his friends on their island, and of Huck on his raft. 

The background of all Mark Twain’s books for the young, with the excep- 
tion of The Prince and the Pauper, is the world of the Mississippi of the author’s 
youth, remembered with a love too honest to be merely nostalgic. The 
violence, cruelty, crookedness, as well as the poetry are poignantly recalled. 
The humour is there too, often a simple humour a child can appreciate. 

But sometimes the humour is not so simple. Sometimes there is a play 
of irony, occasionally a sharp stab of satire. As for the ethics of Mark Twain’s 
books, they are often not simple at all. Tom Sawyer is an exception. It is 
about children, and though moral conflict is vividly described, the ethical 
issues are clear. Tom’s naughtiness is of the sort children and even adults 
approve, and his virtues—a warm heart, courage, and chivalry—are in true 
heroic tradition. The villain comes to a bad end, and we are not asked to 
spare too much pity for him. The only unconventional aspect, for the 
English reader, if not for the American one, is the refreshingly frank descrip- 
tion of boy and girl love at primary school age. We do not, in our children’s 
books, admit romantic love before fifteen. But there is nothing ambiguous 
in Tom Sawyer, nothing to shake complacency. That is not true of Huckle- 
berry Finn. Few books represent so well the ethical borderland through which 
we pass between childhood and adulthood, and represent it so that children 
can understand what is happening. Thus instead of having childish judgments 
reinforced, readers are enabled to make more mature ones. 

The quality of Huck’s mind colours the events of the story, told in a 
colloquial prose reflecting the boy's developing insight. Many of the episodes 
are commonplace in American story—the family feud, the threatened lynch- 
ing, the tarring and feathering. The feud story might be the theme of a 
modern film—the two families shooting at one another and the Romeo and 
Juliet who get safely away at the cost of the lives of their kin. But in Huck’s 
eyes the events are not just melodrama. “The boys jumped for the river— 
both of them hurt—and as they swam down the current the men run along 
the bank shouting at them and singing out, “Kill them, kill them!” It made 
me so sick I most fell out of the tree. I ain’t a-going to tell all that happened 
—it would make me sick again if I was to do that.’ Huck is glad the lovers 
are safe, but his view of the affair is not sentimental. He had acted as an 
innocent go-between, and reflects, ‘I judged that that piece of paper meant 
that Miss Sophia was to meet Harney somewheres at half-past two and run 
off; and I judged I ought to have told her father about that paper and the 
curious way she acted, and then maybe he would a locked her up and this 
awful mess wouldn’t ever happened.’ This is scarcely the ethic of Hollywood. 
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Huck’s comment on the rough justice meted out to the two mean scound- 
rels who masquerade as ‘King’ and “Duke’ contrasts with what a writer of 
the ‘tough’ school might make of the incident. ‘I see they had the King and 
Duke astraddle of a rail—that is I knowed it was the King and Duke though 
they was all over tar and feathers, and didn’t look like nothing in the world 
that was human—just looked like a couple of monstrous big soldier plumes. 
Well, it made me sick to see it; and I was sorry for them poor pitiful rascals, 
it seemed like I couldn’t ever feel any hardness against them any more in the 
world. It was a dreadful thing to see. Human beings can be awful cruel to 
one another.’ The humanity shown here by Huck is not glib, but the fruit 
of hard experience. 

At the outset of the book Huck is shown torn between two forces— 
civilised and barbarian. The Widow Douglas and Miss Watson insist on 
cleanliness and decency, spelling and religious knowledge. Huck, however, 
loses interest in Moses when told he is dead, and shrewdly notes that the 
Widow, who forbids him to smoke, herself takes snuff. His father, a drunken 
bully, gets him away from the widow. Huck has no love for his cruel and 
brutal dad, yet life with him has compensations. Lazing, smoking, reverting 
to rags and dirt, he loses any desire to return to civilisation. ‘It was pretty 
good times up in the woods there, take it all round.’ Still more idyllic is the 
life on the river after Huck has escaped from his father. But, through the 
runaway negro Jim, he is brought into sharp conflict with what D. H. 
Lawrence might have called the voice of his education. Huck knows he 
ought to restore Jim to Miss Watson, his rightful owner. Tormented by 
guilt, longing, like Claudius, to feel good again and be able to pray, Huck 
actually writes the note of betrayal; but images of Jim’s kindness and trust- 
fulness force him to pick it up again. ‘It was a close place. I took it up, and 
held it in my hand—I was a-trembling, because I'd got to decide, for ever, 
betwixt two things, and I knowed it. I studied a moment, sort of holding 
my breath, then says to myself, “All right, then, I'll go to hell” —and tore 
it up. 

Huck is now a free moral agent; he is emancipated from the depravity of 
his father and the false values of conventional goodness. He is not a good 
boy—he continues to lie and pilfer, and he will always be an outlaw; but, 
in a crisis, he will be compassionate and loyal. Although he is a stronger and 
a more resourceful character, he has kinship with Holden the hero of Salin- 
ger’s Catcher in the Rye, a neurotic truant whose sense of values often seems 
sounder than that of the adult world to which he cannot conform. Young 
readers may be puzzled by a social code which allows good, religious people 
to regard human beings as property. A historical explanation may be needed. 
But it is to be hoped it will not blunt the significance of the episode. 
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The language of Huckleberry Finn orchestrates a variety of American 
tongues. A child will not take a philological interest, but he will feel at 
home in cadences apparently so unstudied, yet so effortless in beauty, gliding 
imperceptibly from colloquial realism to poetry. Examples of composition 


in the style of Huckleberry Finn by grammar school girls were read at a recent 
“Use of English’ discussion group meeting. The poetry was, of course, be- 


yond them, but they had caught humour, pathos and irony. Huck is not 
grammatical—but he has ease and flexibility that help the children who read 
him to express themselves. 

The novel Pudd’nhead Wilson is less well known than Huckleberry Finn, 
but it would probably appeal to the top forms in Secondary Schools. There 
is an attractive edition with a preface by F. R. Leavis. 

The story, based on the traditional changeling theme, is told simply and 
briskly. The fair-skinned negress Roxy has a child by a white local aristocrat, 
and exchanges it for the white judge’s child, whom she is nursing. Tom, 
the changeling, grows up a depraved character, spoiled and tyrannical. Exas- 
perated by his contemptuous behaviour Roxy tells him his real identity, but 
continues to conceal it from everyone else. By a trick, he sells her ‘down 
river’ in order to pay his debts; he then murders his supposed uncle, who 
has treated him like a son, and succeeds in getting an innocent man prose- 
cuted for the crime. Pudd’nhead Wilson, the town lawyer, is a pioneer in 
finger printing, and proves at the trial that not only is Tom the murderer, 
but he is a negro slave. Once this is known it is generally agreed that Tom 
is too valuable a piece of human flesh to be hung, and he is sold ‘down river’. 
The real heir, who has always believed himself to be a slave, is restored to 
his rights, but leads a miserable life, unable to adapt himself to his new 
position. Obviously the story is a parable and the author preoccupied with 
its ethical problems all the way through. They are not simple, or senti- 
mentalised. Tom’s evil propensities appear to be innate, though they are 
aggravated by indulgence. It is his own mother, Roxy, who declares that 
his cowardice and meanness are the result of ‘his one drop of negro blood’ 
vitiating his whole nature. Yet Roxy (who herself has two drops of negro 
blood) is capable, brave and dignified all through the book. Such ironies 
might be missed, or misunderstood by young readers, and class discussion 
might be needed to clarify them. 

In one other story Mark Twain used mistaken identity to emphasise the 
equality of man. In The Prince and the Pauper a slum child and the young 
king Edward VI change places by accident. They are indistinguishable, and 
the innocent usurpee finally becomes so well trained in his part as to assume 
the royal manner with ease. J. H. Walsh has edited this story in an attractive 
edition by Chatto and Windus—it should appeal to first and second year 
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secondary school children. 

A school edition of Life on the Mississippi is yet to come, though we may 
not have to wait for more than a year or two, This autobiographical account 
of Samuel Clemens’ apprenticeship as a cub pilot is one of the finest descrip- 
tions I_ know of someone learning a skill—one of the most exciting and 
exacting skills a boy could learn. River pilotage of this kind is no longer 
needed on the Mississippi but the theme is anything but dead. Bixby, the 
experienced pilot, is a magnificent teacher. When his demands seem im- 
possible, and his appalled pupil cries, ‘I want to retire from this business—I 
haven't got brains enough to be a pilot, and if I had I wouldn’t have strength 
enough to carry them around’, he replies grimly, ‘Now drop that! When 
I say I'll learn a man the river I mean it. And you depend on it. I'll learn 
him or kill him.’ As a final test Bixby leaves the cub at the wheel in a safe 
part of the river. The captain and senior members of the crew deliberately 
play on the young pilot’s anxiety. To reinforce his judgment he calls on 
the leadsmen, who give false soundings. Finally the wretched cub panics, 
only to find the smiling Bixby behind him. To his protests Bixby replies, 
‘I want you to learn something by that experience. Didn't you know there 
was no bottom in that crossing’ “Yes, sir, I did!’ “Very well, then, you 
shouldn't have allowed me or anybody else to shake your confidence in that 
knowledge.’ 

This is the kind of ordeal a young person can understand—the sort of 
challenge for which, I venture to think, our tests and examinations are but 
a poor substitute. This book offers vicarious experience of a most valuable 
kind. 


Mark Twain is not only a congenial, but an important writer for the 
young. He helps them grow up. 





PLAYS IN PRODUCTION: II 


A PLAY FOR CHRISTMAS 


by 


GEOFFREY SUMMERFIELD 
Churchfields School, West Bromwich 








My DECISION to produce a version of the appropriate parts of the Chester 
Plays was prompted not by Middle English studies at University—even 
Chaucer was devitalised—but by the experience of producing Britten’s opera 
“Noye’s Fludde’. The distinction is not a trivial one: if one is going to touch 
on pre-Shakespearean drama, however peripherally, it should be not as a 
case-book of philological specimens but as something experienced and vital. 

Maurice Hussey’s edition of the Chester Plays (Heinemann: “The Drama 


Library’) came conveniently to hand, but proved unsuitable because, in pro- 
ducing a useful version of sixteen (out of 24) of the plays, ranging from the 
Fall of Lucifer to the Last Judgment, he has abbreviated each play to manage- 
able proportions, The result is that the plays centred on the Nativity are, 
in Hussey’s edition, too short to be produced except as part of the whole 
cycle. (Hussey’s translation is in many instances admirable, but I think he 
has cut out too much, leaving a torso, and occasionally his translation is 
wilfully misleading.) 

I decided to go back—as far as possible—to the original, this being the 
Early English Text Society edition. The four parts suitable for Christmas are: 

I The Annunciation and Nativity 
Il The Adoration of the Shepherds 
Ill The Adoration of the Magi 
IV The Magi’s Oblation 

I had hoped to centre the four plays on a cart with a suitable superstructure 
in the manner of the medieval pageant, and actually found a suitable farm- 
cart, on the very edge of the Black Country, but unfortunately we could 
not appropriate it! The production was therefore based on a modification 
of the arena-theatre so as to gain the maximum possible rapport between 
players and audience. The play took place on various levels: ground level 
(with the audience) for movements of the shepherds and magi and for the 
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journey to Bethlchem; two daises for the Annunciation and the Nativity; 
the apron of the stage for the Shepherds’ hill-sides and the Magi’s mountain; 
and the stage itself for the angels who were behind gauze and illuminated 
obliquely by a flood. 

I found the plays in many ways singularly appropriate to school-produc- 
tion: it was possible to rehearse each play as an individual entity, thus fitting 
rehearsals into lunch-hours. The differentiation of types is quite clear, and 
affords a wide range of casting from fifth year boys for the magi to second- 
year boys for the shepherds. Needless to say, Herod presents an ideal vehicle 
for any obviously outstanding player. 

Sixteen-year-old boys seemed to find the formality and dignity of the 
magi quite congenial, and in the Shepherd’s play I translated the text, where- 
ever appropriate, into its Black Country dialect equivalent. This was rela- 
tively easy, since there are many Middle English survivals hereabouts. The 
boys concerned thus had an opportunity to speak with a native vigour and 
coarseness which are too often dissipated by drama-elocution. 

Since the production was conceived as a substitute for a carol-service, 
music was an integral part. Maurice Hussey is, I think, right to suggest! 
that no familiar music should be used and in this respect we found John 
Stevens’ “Medieval Carols’ (pub. Royal Musical Association) particularly 
useful. “Salve, sancta parens’ was used as a unifying theme, and formed the 
basis of the choral and orchestral music used in the opening and closing 
processional. 

The Orchestra consisted of recorders (treble and descant), flutes, oboes, 
trumpets, cellos and harpsichord. Like the large choir, it was out of sight 
but I used a small choir, in costume, as a bridge not only between the music- 
ians and the players but also as a link between the players and the audience; 
they were, in effect, an audience within the play. 

Anyone who is interested is welcome to write and I shall be pleased to 
send them a copy of the play; the orchestral and choral parts are also avail- 
able, as is a tape-recording. 

Vital statistics: Parts, Sixteen; Boys, 12; Girls, 4. Number of lines, approx. 
1,300. Time, One hour and twenty minutes. 





NEWSPAPERS AND 
THE GENERAL ELECTION 








by 


R. G. H. ANDREWS 
Cornwell C.S. School, Manor Park 


Most oF our pupils come from homes where one national newspaper a 
day is bought. It is obvious, then, that those children who do read their 
parents’ choice of paper—and there are many who read no part of the 
newspaper at all except for the cartoons and sports pages—tend to have their 
thinking coloured by the political bias of this newspaper. Because of this, 
it is part of our job as teachers of English to study newspapers with our 
classes and to teach them how to read newspapers intelligently. 

I find, as do many other teachers, that I cannot spend as much time on 
newspaper reading as I should like. However, when the date of the 1959 
General Election was announced, I decided that a study of newspapers would 
take priority over other ‘branches’ of English for a week or two. Realising 
that much interest would be aroused in the children as the parties’ election 
campaigns began, I determined to make use of that interest in a study of the 
newspapers and the election preliminaries. The classes I took for English 
were a fourth year ‘B’ stream and a fourth year ‘extended course’ class which 
was studying for G.C.E. The same ideas and material were used—but with 
different methods—for both classes. 

During a discussion period I gave a short and simple talk about the election. 
This was followed by questions from the boys and a general discussion. 
Many interesting questions were asked and discussed: “Why cannot people 
vote until they are twenty-one years of age?’ ‘How does a person set about 
becoming a Parliamentary candidate?’ “Why was the law about deposits of 
£150 for Parliamentary candidates passed?’ “Why are members of the Labour 
Party sometimes called Socialists and Conservative Party members called 
Tories?’ 

After the boys understood election procedure, we discussed how we would 
‘cover’ the campaign. Neither class wanted a mock-clection, so we decided 
to spend all our time viewing the campaign through the eyes of some national 
newspapers. We discussed the national ‘dailies’ and their party loyalties, and 
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then it was decided that we should look at the election via the pages of the 
Daily Express and the Daily Sketch for the Conservative viewpoint, the Daily 
Herald and the Daily Mirror for the Labour viewpoint, and The Guardian 
and the News Chronicle for the Liberal point of view. 

The pupils—and their teacher at times, I must confess—learnt a lot during 
this coverage of the election campaign. We often wondered whether reports 
in different newspapers, allegedly of the same political meeting or broadcast, 
were in fact about the same performances. On one occasion Mr. Gaitskell 
addressed a meeting in London when the electric lighting system failed. 
According to one newspaper, one of his comments ‘brought the house down’ 
and his audience ‘cheered’; in fact ‘they cheered whenever his face could be 
seen in television camera spotlights and by photographers’ flash bulbs’. 
Another paper, covering the same meeting, reported the audience’s reactions 
differently, *. . . and there was a meagre cheer’. 

On September 2o9th, reports of a speech by Mr. Macmillan were published. 
One newspaper carried headlines on its front page which said, “Wham! Now 
Mac Gets Tough’. There followed a long report of Mr. Macmillan’s speech 
beginning, ‘Mac ripped off the gloves yesterday and whammed home one 
strong right-hook after another on Hugh Gaitskell, the Socialist leader.’ 
Another paper gave the speech a short report on one of its inside pages with 
the heading ‘It’s an insult—Macmillan’, followed by a straightforward 
account of what was said. A third paper insisted on telling us that ‘the 
Premier was given the first really concentrated booing of his campaign’. 
No mention of boxing! 

A Labour Party radio broadcast was reported thus in a pro-Labour papert 
‘Labour scored again last night with a striking and original broadcast—this 
time on the radio. Passers-by in the streets were invited to put on-the-spos 
questions—and were answered by Labour experts in the studios. . .. And 
these unrehearsed questions gave the programme an arrestingly fresh quality’. 
A pro-Conservative paper had this to say about the same broadcast: “The 
panel’s answers were as smooth and well phrased as some of the questions. 
Maybe that’s why this “impromptu” programme didn’t quite ring true’. 

Another day found these headlines confronting us: ‘Smooth but so phoney 
—that’s the Labour TV Show’; ‘Labour hits the TV bullseye again’. 

On October 1st the Labour Party promised to cut purchase tax on essential 
goods. This is what the newspapers had to say about it the next day: ‘Labour 
Pledge Purchase Tax Cut’; ‘The Biggest Bribe of all Time!’ A Labour paper 
promised, “Purchase tax will be abolished on clothes, furniture and many 
household goods if Labour wins the Election on Thursday’. A Conservative 
paper stated, ‘Mr. Macmillan, keeping the accusing finger on Mr. Gaitskell, 
last night waded into the latest fantastic promise of the Labour leaders—to 
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abolish purchase tax on essential goods if they win on October 8th’. 

These examples are but a few of the many headlines and reports we read 
and discussed. We noticed that some events were given prominence in some 
newspapers and were not mentioned at all in other papers. We discussed the 
emotive use of certain words that appeared in many reports. We discussed 
how reporters could bring out a required response in careless readers by 
emphasising those aspects of an event or speech that favoured their own party 
or showed the opposition party in an unfavourable light. We tried to differ- 
entiate between fact and opinion in some articles. 

In addition to our class study of newspapers, some of the boys worked 
during the weekends. They formed small groups, obtained their parents’ or 
friends’ newspapers when they were no longer required, cut out reports of 
political interest from these newspapers, and displayed the cuttings on a 
wall display-board in the classroom. 

The opinion of the boys, when we had finished our concentrated course 
of newspaper study, was that the work had been interesting, enjoyable and 
worth-while. There have been some requests to have a similar activity in 
the very near future; one boy who made this.request and was told that it 
would not be possible for some time was even heard to remark, ‘Roll on 
the next election’, as he walked away! 


FUTURE NUMBERS 


We announce for publication: Jonah and the Whale, by Robert Snape; 
The New Educators, by Ann Chesney; Class Readers, by Frank Chapman; 
“Pride and Prejudice’, by J. R. Osgerby; Introduction to Verse Composition, by 
D. Mattam; Codes of Conduct, by F. H. St. George; A Project for Day-Release 
Classes, by Owen C. Watkins; Children in Plays, by Alexander Franklin; 
and Sixth Form Writing Class, by A. J. Wilton. 





USEFUL LESSONS: XIX 
A CLASS SERIAL 





by 


J. R. OSGERBY 
Senior Lecturer in English, Hull Training College 


A PUPIL OF mine whose essays rarely exceeded one page in length, when 
he was invited to write a story amazed me by producing about twelve pages. 
His story began outside a theatre in an East Coast holiday resort; about four 
pages later, the action, involving, apparently, a completely different set of 
characters, had been transferred to a trans-continental express racing through 
Poland; before the end, the reader found himself at a speedway track, appar- 
ently in East London; that the action here bore no relation to anything that 
had gone before mattered the less since, again, a totally different set of 
characters seemed to be involved. In short, the story was unreadable, but 
the writer had obviously thoroughly enjoyed composing it. Most children, 
I believe, enjoy writing stories and many actually practise story-writing on 
their own, yet their creations exhibit three main weaknesses. In the first 
place, they lack plots; children find it hard to grasp that a story must have 
an inner unity and coherence—‘a beginning, a middle, and an end’ as Aris- 
totle put it, and so their stories ramble. Secondly, children tend to substitute 
stock figures for real characters and hence they encumber themselves with 
far too many characters and pay little concern to adequate motivation, or 
the interplay of character and character, and character and incident. Finally, 
although children’s themes do, in fact, usually arise out of their own exper- 
iences they tend to objectify those themes in the hackneyed terms used by 
the commercialised fiction they mainly read—spies, smugglers, code mes- 
sages, secret passages and so on. 

The main aim of a class serial is to take hold of children’s enthusiasm for 
* story-writing and to attempt to discipline it in the requirements of worth- 
while fiction. All writers, of course, write best about what they know best, 
and that he should stick to his personal experience as far as possible is just as 
essential to a story-writer as it is to an essayist. It is important therefore that 
the class should be made aware of certain principles that should guide the 
writing of their serial. The most important of these are that the story should 
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have a local setting—the pupils’ own town or village—or even the locality 
of their school, and should include a lot of real-life detail and ‘local colour’; 
and that the hero and/or heroine should be the same age as, or slightly older 
than, the pupils who are composing the serial. If these conditions are ob- 
served, it is likely that the characters in the story will remain original and 
freshly observed, and that the incidents will not become too far-fetched, or 
obviously derivative; the story, in short, will be likely to remain rooted in 
real-life. 

In the case of a very junior form, or a form of limited ability, it may be 
desirable for the teacher to write the opening episode himself; otherwise he 
may ask each member of the class to write an opening for the serial. In the 
latter case he may mark all the entries himself preliminarily and then have 
what he regards as the best half-dozen read to the class so that they can vote 
for the one they want. In this case each pupil awards a mark out of twenty 
to each episode he hears and finally arranges the marks to show his order of 
preference, so that the episode most pupils place first is the episode chosen 
to start the serial. 

To write each subsequent episode, volunteers may be invited from the 
class; four pupils is probably the best number for each. They should be told 
that the episode they write must follow on directly from the previous epi- 
sode; they must, of course, retain the chief characters already established, at 
the centre of the action, they must not introduce more than one or two new 
and important characters into any one episode, and each episode must end 
on a note of ‘excitement’, so that interest is stimulated in developing the 
story. Each of the four reads his version of the ‘episode’ to the class; criticism 
of each version is invited from the class and the class eventually vote as to 
which version of the ‘episode’ they wish to adopt for the class serial. Four 
more volunteers then carry the story a stage further, and so on. In this way, 
a class of about thirty will produce a serial complete in seven or eight epi- 
sodes, each pupil having contributed one attempt at one episode. 

It is well for the teacher to mention at the outset that the hardest, even 
though the most enjoyable, episode to tackle is the last one, for those pupils 
who tackle the last episode must tie together all the loose ends left in the 
course of the serial and explain anything so far left unexplained—as well as 
maintain interest in the development of the action. Many professional writers 
find difficulty with the final episodes of their serials—how often do we find 
the villain holding the hero and heroine at gun point for half an hour before 
executing them in order to explain to them (but more especially to us) his 
motives and methods? And, of course, just at the end of his explanation the 
police arrive. The point is that the teacher should decide in advance the 
four pupils who are to tackle the final episode and ensure that two of them 
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at any rate are fairly good at English. In addition, just before the final episode 
is written, it is a good idea to recapitulate in class. the main points to be 
cleared up in it. 

Class criticism of each contribution is invaluable. Pupils are surprisingly 
guick to detect inconsistencies in the development of plot and character, 
apart from their detection of simple errors of fact, and some pupils can per- 
ceive when muddled thinking is latent in a particular change of tone or a 
moral judgment. Moreover, in criticising each others’ efforts, pupils soon 
become quick to recognise and react against stock situations and characters 
and cliché-ridden dialogue and descriptions; on the other hand they respond 
readily to originality and realism. The class serial, in fact, offers at the same 
time both training in creative writing and training in literary criticism. 

After the ‘winning’ episode has been elected each time, it should be read 
again for the class to make brief summaries of its contents, so that cach 
member of the form possesses his own summary of ‘the story so far’; he 
can refer to this for guidance both when he is writing his own contribution 
and when he is checking that the story is being developed reasonably con- 
sistently by others. Each ‘winning’ episode is then collected from the writer 
by the form-captain who will thus eventually have the complete class-serial 
in his possession. The complete serial may be read to, and criticised by, other 
forms, or two or more forms may begin with the same opening episode and 
compare results when their serials end. At the end, too, the serial may be 
given a title, and illustrated. 

The serial need not, of course, be a thriller, though class serials—composed 
by both boys and girls—tend to become thrillers, and this is by no means 
to be deplored. The opening episode is especially important for setting the 
tone of the serial; if the teacher writes it himself he should try to end on a 
note of ‘excitement’ without indicating any obvious line of development. 
If the pupils are to write the opening episode it may be useful to remind 
them of the wonderfully original and exciting openings of some of Alfred 
Hitchcock’s films—an ordinary tourist suddenly entrusted by a dying man 
with some priceless, and highly dangerous, piece of information (The Man 
Who Knew Too Much); an ordinary businessman mistaken for a secret agent 
by real spies, and kidnapped by them (North By North West); a man confined 
to his sick-room who believes he sees murder committed in the house oppo~ 
site (Rear Window); a passenger on a train who strikes up an acquaintance 
with a fellow-passenger who suddenly disappears and whose very existence 
is then denied by the remaining six passengers in the compartment (The 
Lady Vanishes); yet another railway passenger who makes an acquaintance 
on his journey who suddenly offers a bargain in murder (Stranger On A 
Train). 
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MAINLY D. H. LAWRENCE 
by 


J. CHARLESWORTH 
Senior English Master, Spalding G. S. 


In FACE of the continually-bewailed widening of the gap between artists 
and scientists, one of the advantages of the kind of opening that I suggested 
in a previous article (THE USE OF ENGLISH, Volume XI, No. 3) is that it is 
based on ground shared equally by both sides of the sixth form. Another is 
that it cam lead to almost any topic. Immediately, the group has been anxious 
to try itself out on a modern poem and I have found the ‘Gaine of Chess’ 
section from The Waste Land very useful. This has enough apparent in- 
coherence to arouse curiosity and yet not so much as to repel, and the 
discussion requires the minimum of intervention from the teacher before the 
malelgtigel relationship and significance of the parts begins to emerge. More- 
over, the echo from Antony and Cleopatra at the beginning provides a con- 
venient illustration of the allusive, short-cutting nature of much modern 
poetry. The passage has I think sufficient unity and point to justify consider- 
ing it out of its context in this way. 

The most obvious move now to a series of poems and passages for practical 
criticism and appreciation is probably not the best: desultoriness sets in, the 
common ground established between the two sixths in the introduction 
begins to crumble away under the feet of the ‘scientists’, and to organise it 
too carefully is almost certainly to repeat what the arts sixth has already done 
in its first year. However, if such appreciation is planned, it might well take 
for theme the difference between a poetic and a prose use of words, because 
the idea that poetry is not simply versified philosophy, religion, psychology 
or morality, that it is not something working towards an extractable ‘point’, 
but in itself an experience, seems not to be easily grasped. With a group 
that finds this very difficult to understand, music might be brought in to 
help. Even if one is not justified in using, say, Verdi's Requiem, careful con- 
sideration of exactly what Walton’s music is doing behind ° Now entertain 
conjecture of a time ...’ or of the way music and words combine in some 
of the songs of Vaughan Williams’ On Wenlock Edge and Benjamin Britten’s 
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Winter Words cycles can surely help; what extractable ‘point’ is being made 
by the tolling bell in “Bredon Hill’? The question becomes absurd. 

But perhaps the best way to hold the ground gained in the introduction 
is a more extended consideration of a single writer, preferably someone the 
th dheticane guiliieiie wo: Vd atndelieslled ‘A’ level and modern. George 
Orwell can hardly fail. He criticises communism and is therefore felt to 
have something worth-while to say! Suggestions can be found in Miss 
Marie Peel’s article (IX, 3). 

More difficult, but perhaps more valuable if it succeeds, would be a con- 
sideration of D. H. Lawrence. One does not have to subscribe to the view 
that Lawrence possessed the panacea for all our twentieth century ills to see 
that he offers a stimulating challenge to so many assumptions and acceptances 
—a disturbing writer in the best sense. There is, too, his immense variety 
of form (essay, sl.ort story, novel, poem) and tone (from the moving sen- 
suousness of Ballad of Another Ophelia through the satiric jeu d’esprit of 
Innocent England to the sombre majesty of The Ship of Death, to take only 
the poems). 

The only convenient edition is T. R. Barnes’ selection of Lawrence’s 
poetry and prose published by Heinemann, although it is not altogether 
satisfactory. The inclusion of Flowery Tuscany has already been criticised in 
these pages and when the selection of poems is so meagre and disappointing 
it is particularly vexing to find space occupied by snippets from the letters 
and by The Rocking Horse Winner; and surely the bare irony of Things is 
beyond most sixth-formers. Nevertheless, with one’s own selection from 
the poems, the book is a useful centre from which to work. 

Whatever literature one studies in a sixth-form ‘cultural’ course, sooner 
or later one must meet the view that a poem or a novel provides merely an 
opinion like anybody else’s, an opinion moreover for which very little ‘proof’ 
is ever offered. And to suggest the inadequacy of such an approach may 
well be one’s underlying aim in studying Lawrence—in the opening stages, 
anyway—to show how the intimately understood personal situation and 
narrow environment inevitably lead a great writer ever wider and deeper, 
until he finds himself digging among the roots of his civilisation, examining 
the tips of its furthest flung branches and standing back to survey the shape 
of the whole tree. 

The human race ‘is like a great uprooted tree, with its roots in the air. 
We must plant ourselves again in the universe’. 

The group must be brought to realise that, as with the work of all great 
creative writers, that is not just an opinion arrived at after some intellectual 
study and the application of a little elementary logic, but a conviction grow- 
ing out of deeply apprehended experience. 
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The clear, unprudish outline of Lawrence’s life given in Mr. Barnes’ intro- 
duction sufficiently indicates the raw material of Lawrence’s art. 

A start is perhaps best made with Her Turn, which quickly establishes the 
unsentimental ease with which Lawrence moves among the mining back- 
ground of his childhood, and the point of the story is simple and readily 
understood. In Fanny and Annie the setting is obviously once again the 
industrial Midlands of his childhood and most of the group soon spot the 
relationship of Fanny and Harry to Lawrence’s mother and father, but the 
tale provides an opportunity to discover the depth of his re-creative under- 
standing of his experience not possible with the slighter Her Turn. In addition 
to the vivid account of the physical background, the tale offers a disturbance 
of certain habitual, comfortable ways at looking at experience. It works 
through a series of sharp little jolts. It is easy for most middle-class readers 
to see through the opened eyes of Fanny, returning home after several years 
as a lady’s maid in a middle-class family, and to find Harry and his class 
lumpish and obstinately unambitious. But gradually we realise that Fanny’s 
attitude (“What a come-down!’) is largely one of snobbery and our feelings 
swing over to the conventional English sympathy for the under-dog, Harry 
and his family. No sooner, however, are they here than we find snobbery 
to be equally strong in Harry’s mother: ‘She fairly hated the sound of correct 
English. She thee'd and tha’d her prospective daughter-in-law’; and so our 
sympathy is jolted back to Fanny and her dislike of these people, which is 
confirmed by the moral coarseness of Harry’s attitude to the accusation that 
he is the father of Annie’s illegitimate child, ‘It’s no more mine than it is 
some other chap’s’. And yet it is these people who have the warm, vital 
standards which emerge from the beautifully-done conversation round the 
tea-table that ends the story. In short, Lawrence refuses to let us rest in any 
comfortable partial attitude and our final view of his characters is less easy, 
more complex, but juster and more real. I am not sure, however that the em- 
phasis in Fanny’s final decision to marry Harry is not on its being the only thing 
she could do rather than the more positive feeling ‘that she has chosen life’! 
which Dr. Leavis sees in it. But what is clear is that, whatever the outcome, 
this will not be a marriage about which one can breathe a sigh of contentment 
once the wedding bells have ceased ringing. Although no such specific 
‘moral’ is drawn, the story is, in fact, also a comment on the pervasive Holly- 
wood convention that love conquers all things. It is a beautiful example of 
the way art enacts its points rather than formulates them. 

The story considered next is The Christening. What usually arouses most 
interest here is the way the differing attitudes of the five members of the 

IF. R. Leavis: D. H. Lawrence: Novelist (Chatto, 1955), p. 92@—invaluable, however, 
whether directly discussing the tales in the selection or not. 
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Rowbotham family towards Emyta’s illegitimate child throw light back on 
the casual opening conversation i’! the baker’s shop, the unaccustomed ‘real’ 
feelings showing Mr. Berryman’s Up in all their coarse conventionality. This 
in itself is valuable, as this coarseness, along with the equally conventional 
shocked, charitable and hygienic approaches, is all that most of the pupils 
are likely to have met yet, but it is not the main point of the story. A con- 
venient approach to this is to return to the different attitudes of the Row- 
bothams to discover how such mutual antagonisms can be contained within 
the four walls of one house, when the domination of the father clearly 
emerges. Again the implied criticism of the simple view of a conventional 
value, the holding together of the family. The stunting, crippling weight of 
the old miner’s personality is finely created in the long, rambling prayer and 
final remark, all the more effectively because they are not the obvious 
oppressive gestures of melodrama. 

There will be no dispute now about the mastery of experience which 
enables Lawrence to recreate the people and places of his early life, their 
‘feel’ and outlook, with such vitality and understanding. But it has yet to 
be shown why exploration and presentation of a narrow seam of industrial 
Nottinghamshire, however penetrating, should oblige us to listen with re- 
spect when Lawrence turns to matters outside his immediate experience, to 
pronouncements, for example, on the sickness of twentieth century civilisa- 
tion. After all, will run the argument, he’s done no ‘research’, there wasn't 
a ‘control group’ and he doesn’t offer much ‘evidence’. The answer to this 
rests, of course, partly on the quality of mind to be seen at work in the 
‘pronouncements’; but why the opinions of the great writer, simply as writer, 
should be of any more value than the next man’s is still unproven. The 
process, however, by which the great writer acquires his authority in such 
matters can, I think, be shown at work in Lawrence’s autobiographical frag- 
ment, Nottingham and the Mining Countryside, included in Mr. Barnes’ selection. 

Consideration of this piece might begin with the question, In what way 
is this the work of the same man as the stories? And the answer will emerge 
through such details as Lawrence’s father, who ‘would set off in the dawn 
across the fields as Coney Grey, and hunt for mushrooms in the long grass, 
or perhaps pick up a skulking rabbit, which he would bring home at evening 
inside the lining of his pit-coat’, and the picture of the elderly colliers trying 
to learn to play the piano and ‘listening with queer alert faces to their 
daughters’ execution of The Maiden’s Prayer’; thus creating a ‘felt’ impression 
of the life and outlook of these people. It is then more particularly focussed 
into the contrast between the miners and their wives. Where the piece differs 
from the stories is in the wider view which relates this narrow world of his 
childhood to nineteenth century industrialisation, Italy and America. The 
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opposed attitudes of the miners and their wives are convincingly shown as 
arising from the way their daily lives are spent, the men ‘underground as a 
sort of intimate community’, the women in ‘their own little homes’ ‘in rows, 
always in rows’. When the mining company did put up dwellings in a 
square the houses faced outwards, showing off to the world and enclosing a 
hollow, desert space, instead of turning inwards to form a community. And 
as soon as the little homes became partly a means of impressing the outside 
world, ‘possessions’ grew increasingly important. The way in which the 
men were thus subjected to the meaner, impoverishing values of the women 
and the whole community sold to ‘nagging materialism’ is clearly developed 
and the blame settled on the Company, the local expression of nineteenth 
century industrialism. 


If only the company, instead of building those sordid and hideous Squares, then, 
when they had that lovely site to play with, there on the hill-top: if they had put a 
tall column in the middle of the small market-place and run three parts of a circle of 
arcade round the pleasant space, where people could stroll or sit, and with handsome 
houses behind it! If they had made big, substantial houses, in apartments of five or 
six rooms, and with handsome entrances. If above all, they had encouraged song 
and dancing—for the miners still sang and danced—and provided handsome space 
for these. 


And again, “Look at the contours of the land, and build up from these . . .’ 
—this in 1929, before town-planning had established its principles. Law- 
rence’s final attitude in this piece might crudely be labelled socialist. But it 
is essential to bring home why its point of view cannot be dismissed with a 
little logical argument, as one might dismiss those whose socialism is based 
on theoretical principles. The final condemnation of materialism arises from 
the understood experience of differing ways of life which have been ‘felt in 
the blood, and felt along the heart’, in Wordsworth’s phrase, not excogitated 
according to possibly faulty logic. The very inwardness, then, of the presen- 
tation of collier life in the stories is the guarantee of the authority of such 
wider considerations as the ones given here (all the more valuable, incident- 
ally, in that the situation described is still very much with us, unlike the 
inconceivable squalor of the nineteenth century industrial cities. Develop- 
ment ‘scrabbling over the face of England with miles and square miles of 
red-brick “homes”, like horrible scabs’ is not unfamiliar to most of our pupils). 
But the peculiar value of Nottingham and the Mining Countryside lies not just 
in the conclusions reached, but in the way the rings can be watched widening 
unbroken from the pebble of mastered experience. 

With a really good group one might move on now to the wide implica- 
tions of Things, but Man is a Hunter fits equally well here: Lawrence right 
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away from the industrial Midlands, his writing with all the force of its 
particularity and at its liveliest—anything but the over-earnest prophet of 
some accounts. 

One can now profitably turn to the poems. As already indicated, I find 
the poems in Mr. Barnes’ selection unsatisfactory and unrepresentative of 
Lawrence at his best, and one must simply make one’s own selection from 
the complete poems (published in three volumes by Heinemann). Fortu- 
nately, for class purposes, none of Lawrence’s poems is very long. My own 
choice would start with some of the earlier poems showing the same mastery 
of early experience as the tales (the sensuous Dog-Tired and Ballad of Another 
Ophelia, the barer The Collier's Wife and, if the group is mature enough, a 
few more personal ones, such as End of Another Home Holiday, Monologue of 
a Mother and Piano). 1 should then move on to some of the poems from 
Birds, Beasts and Flowers, with their absorbed intensity of gaze; and from 
there to the satire, irony and bare statement of some of the later poems 
critical of twentieth century civilisation (say Let Us be Men, Peace and War, 
Lizard, Innocent England and The English Are So Nice!). There is ample scope 
here to stress the added force given to a point by poetry because of its very 
brevity, and to discuss the close functional control over form shown in 
Lawrence’s best poetry, for all the apparent looseness of his free verse: Lizard 
is a perfect little symbolic pearl and the varied movement of Snake a marvel 
of expressiveness. 

Of the remaining stories Odour of Chrysanthemums and You Touched Me 
are the two most worth tackling. Boys have been quick I find to admire 
Lawrence’s descriptive power, thinly scattered though it was in the previous 
stories, and perhaps this provides the best approach to Odour of Chrysanthe- 
mums, where Lawrence’s genius for creating the spirit of a place, the ‘feel’ of 
an environment is allowed fuller play. Then, the gradual accumulation of 
the dead miner’s character, the depth added at the end by seeing him from 
two different points of view, his wife’s and his mother’s, and finally the 
ironic underflow that though the man has been a drinker and a bad husband 
his death is none-the-less tragic for that. The obvious way into You Touched 
Me is through the initial bewilderment felt at the three surprising decisions 
of Hadrian, Rockley and Matilda. Although one doesn’t feel Matilda’s final 
decision to marry Hadrian to be improbable, it is perhaps a fault of the story 
(as with Fanny in Fanny and Annie) that one remains puzzled about the 
impulses that led her to it. Hadrian, however, presents a fine study in the 
complexity of human motivation. The ethics of Rockley’s method of bring- 
ing life and vigour back to the deserted pottery will be hotly debated, but 
it is not Lawrence’s purpose to provide an answer. The story neither con- 
dones his elevation of ends above means nor allows us to slip easily into 
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conventional condemnation. We have had our easy attitudes disturbed and 
been made more fully aware of moral conflict and the delicacy of decision. 

No consideration of Lawrence should end without some of the Last Poems. 
The Greeks Are Coming, Red Geranium and Godly Mignonette, The Man of 
Tyre and Anaxagoras suggest themselves, but there are many to choose from 
and nearly all display the same qualities: a superb affirmation of the joy to 
be had from the world about us if only we'd look, Lawrence's descriptive 
powers at their highest and braced by humour, an unerring choice of symbol, 
so that for us here a thought is felt as Eliot suggests it was for the Meta- 
physicals, ‘as immediately as the odour of a rose’. All this is supremely true 
of The Ship of Death. A brief archaeological/anthropological reference, and 
then the poem may be left to work unaided, its reiteration compelling like 
that in A Lyke-Wake Dirge. 

As this ‘cultural’ course was introduced originally to improve the standard 
of sixth-form essays, the written work has largely had to keep this form. 
The topics, however, arising out of the study of Lawrence are varied enough: 
from straight appreciation of a tale as yet undiscussed, through questions 
raised directly by Lawrence himself (e.g. class, modern housing develop- 
ments), to matters provoked by the tales as art. 

It would be dishonest, however, to pretend that the passage of D. H. 
Lawrence: Selected Poetry and Prose through my upper sixth groups has been 
easy or smooth. Argument has raged hotly, often with a great deal more 
heat than light I felt, until I remembered that the ‘scientists’ had taken part 
in it as freely as the arts sixth. Here, at any rate, was writing which touched 
the ‘scientist’ sufficiently to make him talk without feeling that he was at an 
unfair disadvantage across the table from the arts man; and indeed the ‘scien- 
tist’ was sometimes the quicker to see the significance of a story. Here, too, 
was provoked discussion on a variety of topics fundamental to literature and 
art: the nature of the artist’s authority, the relation of his art to his experience, 
the question of how and when one draws the line in considering artistic 
obscurity, and, finally, the way art enacts, not states, its experience, point or 
moral ju t. (It was here that one ‘scientist’, genuinely shocked, said 
that in that case literature was as dishonest as subliminal advertising—which 
gave the arts sixth a very healthy jolt!) Beyond this, I have hoped that the 
writer's concern with the ‘whole man alive’ was beginning to emerge or 
that the truth of at least half the following was becoming evident: 


The truly great discoveries of science as well as of art are made by the whole 
consciousness of man working together in unison and oneness: instinct, intuition, 
mind, intellect, all fused into one complete consciousness, and grasping what we may 
call a complete truth, or a complete vision, or a complete revelation in sound. ... 
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And the same applies to the genuine appreciation of a work of art, or the grasp of a 
scientific law, as to the production of the same. The whole consciousness is occupied, 
not merely the mind alone, or merely the body. (From Introduction to His Paintings) 


Is there room in the pages of THE USE OF ENGLISH for the scientist who can 
show the other half, how the ‘whole consciousness’ is brought into play in 
the grasp of a scientific law? Don’t both sides of our specialist sixth forms 
need to be shown? 


THE SUPPLY OF READING MATTER 


... To a degree greater than ever before, no newspaper or magazine— 
and especially, of course, no new one—can have any hope of succeeding 


unless it first sells itself to the newsagents. With the pre-war system of sale 
or return abandoned, except for a short initial period during the actual 
launching of a new periodical, the first essential of success is to persuade the 
newsagents that your new offering to the public is worth investing in. 
Unless they can be convinced that it is worth while ordering, displaying 
and pushing a new paper and risking their own money to do so, since even 
a comparatively few unsold copies can cat away most of the commission 
on those sold, there is no hope of getting a mass sale. 

Therefore the advertising and promotion campaigns are directed as much 
to the newsagent as to the public, or even more. They are designed to 
convince him that a demand is being created for which he can profitably 
cater. Those who cannot plank down the stake money needed for this kind 
of high-powered course in sales psychology have now very little chance 
indeed of getting the sort of bookstall display and push that will put their 
products before their potential public. 

The New Statesman 
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by 
J. F. WALLWORK 
Lecturer at Royal Technical College of E. Africa, Nairobi 


THE ARTICLE on this subject in the Winter 1959 issue leads me to write 
the following brief account of a scheme I have tried out and found successful 
in varying degrees, on different groups of students in Kenya. Although the 
scheme was worked out primarily for non-English students learning English 
as a second, or even third language, I feel that an adaptation of the technique 
may be useful in secondary modem, or other schools in the United Kingdom. 

Most of my students have been Asian or African, and most of them twenty 
or more years of age—in a few cases they were nearer fifty. To most of them 
English is only of secondary importance, for their main interests are either 
commercial or technical. They have all attained a reasonably fluent, if in- 
accurate, standard of such spoken and written English as is applicable to their 
daily routine, and in many cases they consider that further English tuition 
is unnecessary, although in fact their powers of expression outside their 
routine are limited in the extreme. Under these conditions, it is idle to 
expect any concentrated or sustained effort on grammatical technique or 
academic instruction. 

The first group on whom I tried out this reading scheme was a group of 
a dozen clerks employed by a large commercial organisation. The employers 
wanted to promote the clerks, whose uncertain command of English was, 
however, a deterrent. I was asked to try to improve their English in as short 
a time as possible—two lessons a week of one and a half hours each for a 
period of s~6 months was the maximum possible time. These clerks ranged 
in age from 25-30 and all had acquired fixed, mostly bad linguistic habits 
(e.g. ‘I am coming to office every day in car’). One of the best ways of 
improving their English was, I felt, by wide and extensive reading. The 
commercial organisation concerned had, of course, no library, and there was 
then no public library open to them containing a reasonable amount of good 
English fiction, Sivecitenantatendedstsalisiapninne Winey pititonle 
open only to Europeans was opened to all races. The problem was solved 
in two ways: (a) by an extensive use of my own private collection of paper- 
back novels, and (b) the purchase by cach student of one paper-back novel. 
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The choice of (b) was left, within limits, to the student concerned. Each of 
them visited the local bookshops armed with a list of possible authors sug- 
gested by me, selected a title and submitted it for approval. Upon approval 
he bought the book with the understanding that it would, subsequently, be 
available for loan to the other students. As I had hoped, this scheme snow- 
balled, and we soon had quite a reasonable, albeit small selection of novels. 
In a school or institution which has a library this complication would not, 
of course, arise, but the principle of reasonably free choice would remain. 

From this point on, each student was required to read a certain, although 
unstipulated, amount between cach lesson. The first 15 minutes of each lesson 
was occupied by the student writing a summary of the story so far as he 
had read it (rather on the lines of “The Story So Far’ of the popular magazine 
serials). At the end of 15 minutes I collected the summaries and retained 
them until the next period, when they were handed out again for continua- 
tion. The summaries were not marked and not corrected in any great detail, 
but a fairly close check was kept on the amount that the student read and the 
degree of comprehension that was revealed by the summary. Stress was laid 
on the fact that this was not a test of précis or summary writing, and on the 
fact that the main object was to encourage steady reading. 

From time to time, half an hour or so was devoted to one of the class 
describing to the rest of the class what his book was about, what he found 
of interest in it and why he would, or would not, recommend it to other 
members of the class. Frequently the book had been read by some other 
members of the class who were encouraged to speak in agreement, or dis- 
agreement, so that discussion was provoked. 

The results on the whole were very encouraging. Some students who 
confessed to never having read English (or anything else) for pleasure soon 
showed considerable enjoyment in their reading—which was almost entirely 
of their own choice. Many found at the beginning of the course that to 
read 10 or 15 pages between each lesson was a considerable effort, but were 
by the end of the course reading a book in a week or ten days. On more 
than one occasion, a whole book had been read between lessons. The most 
popular author at the beginning of the course was undoubtedly Agatha 
Christie, to whom I introduced many of them for the first time. I recom- 
mended her books as being written in generally good but reasonably simple 
English; the stories have the essential quality of interest and suspense necessary 
to carry none too fluent readers, and her books are relatively uncomplicated 
by references and allusions to things with which they are unlikely to be 
familiar. It was interesting, however, to see how reading tastes changed and 
developed. One man who acquired a copy of Pride and Prejudice from some- 
where, became quite an enthusiastic Austen fan—another turned to books 
c 
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of adventure such as the story of Everest, the Kon-tiki expedition, explora- 
tions in the Arctic and so on, and managed to read astonishingly many such 
books. Another took to war stories of the “Wooden Horse’ variety. There 
were, inevitably, of course, some students who never took to reading as a 
pleasure and to whom the enforced stint was, to the end, a burden. 

There was, however, no doubt at all that those who made the most pro- 
gress in English were precisely those who found enjoyment in reading, and 
who did the greatest amount of reading during the course. It was also 
satisfying to hear, some months later, that the habit had remained with at 
least some of them. 

Later on, I tried a similar scheme with full time technical and commercial 
students. Here I handed out sets of readers of a type likely to be of interest 
so that discussions on the book could be held in class from time to time. 
If, however, any student wished to read a different book, he was allowed 
to do so. As soon as a student finished the book, he was given another, 
regardless of whether the summary was up to date or not. The stress through- 
out was on the reading of the book, and not the summary, and provided 
I was satisfied that he had in fact read the whole book, a limping summary 
was not regarded as an obstacle to further reading. The inculcation of a 
habit of steady reading was the aim which was kept constantly in mind. 


SCHOOL BROADCASTS 


The B.B.C. programmes for 1960-61 include: Prose and Verse Readings 
(age 13-15), Mondays, 2.50 p.m.; Senior English I (age 12), Fridays, 2.40; 
Senior English Il, Tuesdays, 2.20; and on TV, Drama, twice weekly. 








A SCHOOL NEWSPAPER 


Caz 








by 
AUDREY BLEASE 


Northallerton Grammar School 


I TEACH IN a rural grammar school containing three hundred and fifty 
pupils. At the start of my second year here as an assistant English mistress 
I consider that I am lucky to have been given a group of lower sixth-formers, 
who have chosen to take English this year without having an examination 
at the end of the year. There are eleven pupils in the group, two boys and 
seven girls, and the ‘no examination’ means that I have much more scope 
when I choose plays for them to read; we also have many discussions and 
experimental Speech and Drama lessons—but by far the most interesting 
activity has been the launching of The Rocket—our school newspaper. 

We decided to undertake this project because it would provide an aim 
and concrete purpose for these pupils. 

The form of The Rocket is very simple. Just six sheets of foolscap, on to 
which the material has been duplicated, stapled together at one corner. On 
the front page is the decorated tithe—The Rocket, published by the Sixth 
Form Press monthly, price 4d. There is always an Editorial, in which the 
Editor tries to make contact with the School by introducing a controversial 
topic of interest, at the moment, to the School—and making a guarded 
comment on this. As the staff are very sporting, and allow themselves to be 
‘pilloried’—as they call it, we follow the Editorial by a Profile on one of the 
staff—we find that the contacts made between pupils and the staff in connec- 
tion with this article are invaluable; an incredulous sixth form boy, discovered 
that the staff are ‘actually human’. The most popular article in the paper is, 
of course, ‘School News’. We have secret news-hounds in all the forms and 
they report to us any interesting news, which we may print. Our reporters 
are not spies, we only tried to keep it quiet as to who the reporters were, 
in order that the news can be fresh when it is printed, and the reporters will 
not be pestered by people wanting to know what news is going to be pub- 
lished. We try to collect news of achievements, accidents, rescues, money- 
making efforts, adventures . . . even the news that some of the second form 
boys sold an old pair of corsets in their Jumble Sale, was much appreciated 
by many, although a week later an irate letter from a reader demanded 
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*,.. who the heck wants to know about so and so’s corsets?’-—which is a 
point, of course, but we were pleased, because we had stimulated reaction. 

Fashion is not ignored by The Rocket. The articles—one per month and 
illustrated very skilfully, cause an enormous amount of controversy. The 
girl who writes these articles is interested in fashion and writes at a reasonably 
high level, attempting to set standards, and in spite of all the scoffing that 
goes on at her presentation of trends, she has a good following. 

Among other regular features are a Sports page, written by a girl who is 
excellent at games but poor academically. However, she is tremendously 
pleased with her role of sports writer and writes up all matches punctiliously, 
In this way she must be achieving her first genuine feelings of pleasure in 
having to write for school work. Also a ‘regular’ is The Rocket Competition 
page—someone has to devise this each month, and concocting an appealing 
competition neither too easy nor too difficult each month—is no mean task. 
Again a ‘regular article’ is ‘Comment’ in which we point an angry finger 
at various evils in the school community. This has to be very carefully 
handled, to make sure that we do not tread on the toes of the Head, or any 
of the staff, obviously it would be possible to do so, unwittingly. ‘Comment’ 
embraces problems such as School Parties, the level of conversation at School 
Meals, Behaviour on buses, Bullies, and other topics which set the school 
thinking. We try not to preach a sanctimonious little sermon in ‘Comment’, 
although ‘sitting on the fence’ is not always encouraged. 

One feature that as yet is not very popular is our serial story, “The Bully 
of St. Wilfreds’. This is a school story in the Tom Merry-Billy Bunter 
tradition, written by all of us. We sit round a big table, the staff thinking 
of incidents, dialogue and other ideas, telling me as the ideas come to them; 
I scribble everything down, and rewrite it all into an instalment later. So 
far, the public does not seem to follow the serial, or have any sympathy 
with the characters if they do; and we have decided that we may have to 
put them into rockets and spaceships and send them to the moon in order 
to bring them up-to-date and win some fans for them. 

We charge for advertising, a penny for five words, and all sorts of tran- 
sactions have taken place through The Rocket! Appeals for homes for kittens; 
the sale of guinea pigs, guitars; tennis racquets, electric train sets, records 
(we have a Record Mart and a record comment column), hundreds of pairs 
of football boots, Biggles books, a dachshund and many other things have 
been advertised in our paper. 

All the paper that is used is paid for out of the profits; we do not use 
school paper, and eventually the pupils will be able to manage the whole of 
the financial and business side on their own. 

As far as ‘Art’ goes—we have a strip cartoon, and are fortunate in having 
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a gir! on the staff who has a real flair for cartoon drawing who enjoys por- 
traying the adventures of a moronic boy, each month. There is also much 
scope for poster work, as we like to remind the school constantly of our 
existence. Apart from this we like to have many illustrations in The Rocket 
as this makes the duplicated page look more appetising. 

Apart from these features which I have mentioned, we receive many 
articles from the rest of the school, some of which we publish, the others 
we return; and each month comes a huge batch of readers’ letters; angry, 
pleased and so-called ‘humerous’ letters; these are very interesting and we 
choose as many letters as we can for publication 

There are many advantages in such a project, although it does create some 
problems for the teacher. I have to see that the material is typed on to 
stencils somehow, but the school secretary is an invaluable help in this; then 
twelve stencils must be duplicated three hundred and fifty times each, and 
only I can touch the duplicator. However, it is very worthwhile. The 
Rocket's ‘staff’ work together as a real team and help in the actual production 
as much as they possibly can, The writers not only write creatively, they 
also learn to report accurately; they learn to be diplomatic and charming to 
people both younger and older than themselves; they learn to be original, 
yet tactful, in their presentation of facts. One of the most important things 
about it all is though, that bringing out The Rocket—a paper which is awaited 


eagerly by the rest of the school, makes this group of not-very-outstanding 
pupils feel important, not just a ‘floating’ English class. 


BACK NUMBERS 


Subscribers who wish to obtain back numbers may like to know that 
University Micro-Film Ltd., Dering Yard, 67 New Bond St., London, W.1, 
are able to produce xerographic copies of any issue which is required. 
Application should be made direct to University Micro-Film Ltd., and not to 
the Circulation Manager. 





SET BOOKS: XV 


CASTERBRIDGE AND 
THE ORGANIC COMMUNITY 


by 


W. R. MARTIN 
University of Stellenbosch, South Africa 








HarDyY’S NOVELS are good school texts, which is, perhaps, another way 
of saying, as Q. D. Leavis says in Fiction and the Reading Public, that they 
are popular for the right reasons. They are full of incident, not to say sensa- 
tions, and carry the whole class along, though some pupils will take in more 
of the view than others. In The Mayor of Casterbridge the view is wide and 
significant. 

The discussion I suggest, could take as its starting points three descriptions 
of Casterbridge: (a) pp. 29-33 (all page references are to Macmillan’s ‘Scholar's 
Library’ Edition, 1955), “What an old-fashioned place—was satisfactorily 
wound up;” (b) pp. 68-71, ‘It was about ten o’clock—nearly a quarter of a 
mile off’; (c) p. 105, “Casterbridge, as has been hinted—Durnover end of 
Casterbridge’. 

What is the significance of these passages in the novel? In passage (a), 
‘mosaic-work’, ‘reds, browns, greys, and crystals, held together by a rec- 
tangular frame of deep green’, ‘towers, gables, chimneys, and casements'’, 
‘overhanging stories, whose small-paned lattices were screened by dimity 
curtains’, etc., are details which justify Elizabeth-Jane’s remark: “What an 
old-fashioned place——’, and invest the town with the quaint picturesque- 
ness of illustrations to nursery-rhymes. The important, and obvious, point 
to take is that this Casterbridge—‘untouched by the faintest sprinkle of 
modernism’, and with ‘no suburb’—has been obliterated by a new town, 
with which it is constantly, by implication, compared. 

Does Hardy’s regret at the passing of the old Casterbridge make these 
passages merely sentimental obituaries on the good old days: Is Casterbridge 
uncritically idealised? Here the class might examine the paragraph on the 
clocks in passage (a). They should see that although this contributes to the 
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idyll of a Casterbridge where time did not matter, it has also a strong flavour 
of the ridiculous. Casterbridge was picturesque but its citizens were ludi- 
crously inefficient and naive. The two elements—nostalgia and amusement 
—counterpoise each other throughout these descriptions, the one checking 
the other. The sentiment is separated from mawkishness by the long chalk 
of Hardy’s humour. 

Back to the original question: how can these passages be justified in the 
novel? Are they merely picturesque and entertaining theatrical back-drops 
to give ‘atmosphere’? Here someone in the class might point out that the 
new Casterbridge supplants the old just as Farfrae supplants Henchard; and 
now it is a short step to the perception that these two processes are not 
separate, or merely parallel, but the same. Henchard is the old Casterbridge, 
and Farfrae with his systematic book-keeping and strict business methods, is 
the new city. Henchard’s fall is not simply the isolated misfortune of an 
individual but a detail in an inexorable historical process. The descriptions 
of Casterbridge, then, are part of the organic structure of the novel, because 
they make us feel—more poignantly than when Hardy makes his theme 
explicit—the helplessness of the individual. In fact the descriptions achieve 
an effect more subtle even than that. In Othello, the disasters in Act V throw 
their shadows back to the very beginning of the play: in this novel, Hardy, 
by showing what has happened to Casterbridge, is conveying what will 
happen to Henchard. Thus, besides being nostalgic and humorous, the 
passages throw a sombre colour over the whole novel. 

Does Hardy express no more than sadness at the disappearance of old 
buildings and streets, and a generous compassion at the eclipse of a man, 
Henchard? Here we must turn to a consideration of the whole novel, and 
we shall have found the answer to this question when we realise that Hardy's 
novel is not merely about the passing of the Henchards and their Caster- 
bridges, but about the disruption of the organic community. (See Culture 
and Environment, Leavis and Thompson.) That is an aspect of the old Caster- 
bridge that the novel insists on—and we all know that the new Cokebridge 
is an amorphous agglomeration. ‘Casterbridge was the complement of the 
rural life around; not its urban opposite’ (p. 65). The long list of ‘objects 
displayed in the shop windows’ in passage (a)—‘scythes, reap-hooks’ etc.— 
remind us of the skills and trades that had been practised since ‘the days of 
the Heptarchy’ (p. 190), and that these will be forgotten in an age dominated 
by Farfrae’s monstrous machine, which was ‘painted in bright hues of green, 
yellow, and red’ and ‘resembled as a whole a compound of hornet, grass- 
hopper, and shrimp, magnified enormously’, (p.191). 

Hardy demonstrates a corollary to the disintegration of the old coherent 
community, and there is here, I think, a striking testimony to his artistic 
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sensibility and skill. He shows that the changes that disrupted society, dis- 
rupted also the human personality, the psyche. “Not to hear the words of 
your interlocutor in metropolitan centres is to know nothing of his meaning. 
Here (in old Casterbridge) the face, the arms, the hat, the stick, the body 
throughout spoke equally with the tongue. To express satisfaction the Cas- 
terbridge market-man added to his utterance a broadening of the cheeks, 
a crevicing of the eyes, a throwing back of the shoulders, which was intellig- 
ible from the other end of the street’ (p. 69}. There is some whimsicality 
in this description, but no irrelevance to the purpose of the novel. Town 
and country were organically one, bees and butterflies flying ‘straight down 
High Street without any apparent consciousness that they were traversing 
strange latitudes’ (p. 65), and Casterbridge was ‘the bell-board on which all 
the adjacent hamlets and villages sounded their notes’ (p. 211); in the same 
way, there was an integrity in the Casterbridge market-man, whose physical 
extremities, and even accessories, bespoke his thoughts and feelings. 

In Farfrae we find an antithesis to the market-man. He brings to Caster- 
bridge his impersonal business methods, which disrupt the old society, and 
with them his own inner disruption, which is admirably indicated when he 
first appears in the novel. “The singer himself grew emotional, till she (Eliza- 
beth-Jane) could imagine a tear in his eye as the words went on: “It’s hame, 
and it’s hame, hame fain would I be” ’ (p. 58). Of course, there is no tear 
in his eye, and, although he puts across the sentiment most affectingly, he is 
actually emigrating, quite voluntarily, to Canada. 

To take only one other example of this much later in the novel: Farfrae 
conducts his business with unflagging efficiency when he is newly-wed, ‘the 
only difference between Donald’s movements now and formerly (being) that 
he hastened indoors rather more quickly after business hours than he had 
been in the habit of doing for some time’ (p. 375). This inner coldness, a 
divorce of behaviour from feeling, is skilfully suggested in Farfrae through- 
out the novel, although, ironically enough, his actions are never discreditable 
and often laudable. 

There is a danger of reading too much into Hardy’s portrayal of Farfrae. 
There are other ways in which he is kept outside the circle of our warmest 
sympathy. We see him always from the outside, more or less as Henchard 
sees him. Also, Farfrae is basically that stock character in English mythology, 
the canny Scot, but Hardy has adapted this lay figure to give the emphasis I 
have described. 

I think Farfrae can be seen as the prototype of Anton Skrebensky in D. H. 
Lawrence’s The Rainbow. Farfrae is the father of the new mechanised society, 
and Skrebensky is its offspring. Skrebensky’s hand, ‘under the wrap,’ was 
intent as a living creature, skilfully pushing and manipulating in the dark 
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underworld, removing her glove and laying bare her palm’, while ‘his face 
watched the road and the ears of the horse’, and ‘he drove with steady atten- 
tion through the villages’ (Phoenix Edition, p. 295). It is the same phe- 
nomenon, though more fully realised and more disturbing. 

It is interesting, too, to see that Farfrae is placed against Henchard and the 
Casterbridge community in the same sort of way as Skrebensky is contrasted 
with old Tom Brangwen and the men who farmed the Marsh. The “blood- 
intimacy’, so powerfully evoked in the opening pages of The Rainbow, has 
its counterpart in the typical Casterbridge farmer, who “became a sort of 
flesh-barometer, with feelers always directed to the sky and wind around 
him’ (p. 210). 

Because it carries significances as deep as these, and can, at the same time, 
hold the attention of readers who miss them, The Mayor of Casterbridge 
deserves its place as a school text, despite its popularity. 


NOT ONLY IN AMERICA 
The secret physical repulsion between people is responsible for the per- 


fection of American ‘plumbing’, American sanitation, and American kitch- 
ens, utterly white-enamelled and antiseptic. It is revealed in the awful 
advertisements such as those about ‘halitosis’, or bad breath. It is responsible 
for the American nausea at coughing, spitting, or any of those things. The 
Americans townships don’t mind hideous litter of tin cans and paper and 
broken rubbish. But they go crazy at the sight of human excrement. 

D. H. Lawrence, Selected Literary Criticism, p. 410 
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by 


NORMAN EVANS 
Senacre Secondary School, Maidstone 


E. E. Swan’s article ‘Happiness’ (Winter 1959) showed us how his pupils 
from King Alfred’s Grammar School, Wantage, intended to achieve happi- 
ness. Commenting on their wish for popularity with women and plenty of 
friends he wrote ‘there was no indication of how these things could be 
achieved’. All the creature comforts and security the Wantage boys were 
wanting seemed to be based on an equally negative position. No doubt this 
was partly a matter of presentation but I found myself wondering about the 
attitude of the boys and girls here in this Secondary Modern School which 
serves a large housing estate. Phrases of Richard Hoggart and Raymond 
Williams flickered: “Culture is ordinary’. To put it another way I hoped 


some Senacre pupils would show more commonsense. Test it; nothing else 
would do. So some thirty Fifth Form boys and girls thought a bit, scribbled 
a bit, and wrote for a period under the Wantage titles: 


Happiness. What I want out of life. 
The Good life—ah that was perfect happiness. 


My giants have shrunk a little but they remain happily humanly large. 
Their requirements were not particularly detailed, not exciting, not venture- 
some. Good health was so far presumed that no-one mentioned it. Most 
outfaced glamour, luxury and riches rather sternly. Families, friends, secure 
jobs, secure homes, these featured largely. But with them, almost invariably 
went awareness of the need to give as well as get, of the job-satisfaction side 
of work. They seemed aware that happiness is not acquisitiveness. 

Of course, the girls were firmly family-minded. “When I get married.’ 
One gave ‘the feeling of being loved and needed’ as the first essential for 
happiness. Some visualised home and children, ‘I want to look after them 
as I have been looked after’, while one girl prepared solemnly for the future: 
“When my children are grown up and married and my husband is dead I 
wouldn’t like to live with my children’. This because she explained ‘It 
wouldn’t be very nice for children (her grand-children) to see an old person 
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ill’ and as the teenagers grew, grandchildren would be minus a bedroom. 
Not all girls were solemn Marthas, for ‘it is more of a wonderful feeling, 
more than happiness when you buy your first piece of clothing’. Several 
boys were carefully concerned about family happiness. ‘If you do not pick 
the right girl you cannot have much happiness . ..’ and to prove it ‘. . . the 
unhappy quarrel and treat their children cruelly’. Others looked for a happy 
life in old age. Yet in reaching out towards their own families, parents were 
not forgotten. Ideas of paying back the efforts of parents, secing them settled 
in their old age came out strongly. And too, friends. Not necessarily the 
histrionic fellow who wrote ‘Friends, oh, what would I do without them’, 
but a sober acceptance that friendship is a two-way business. 

Secure jobs were attractive, though, of course, they were not at executive 
level. Girls sometimes hitched their family to this security, where boys 
tended to follow the possibilities beyond the generalisation ‘I want a good 
job, a home, and a family’. For one, a secure job meant ‘a small house on 
the outskirts of a town or in a large village within easy reach of buses’. For 
another security meant ‘not being stood off. If that were liable I think it 
would be able to stop happiness . . . as money is needed to some extent to 
make happiness’. The security was turned into long term prudence by 
another, ‘some money in the bank after I have retired’. But here my giants 
emerged. Few of the prescriptions left it at that. The cynic had his say: 
‘Of course, I would give to worthy charities as every good person does, and 
every happy person (if you have bags of money and keep it to yourself you 
do not feel so happy)’, but most looked beyond the wages-job axis. 

The boy who knew the house he wanted also declared somewhat back- 
handedly, ‘In being happy one should be ready to give’. The prudent writer 
with his eye on retirement having cited the folly of paying rent for a house 
he could never own asked, ‘Now the big question is what am I going to 
give for them?’ He answered, ‘If I can get a job I know I will like, I will 
give all the work I can put into it’. A future chef said, “The creating of 
dishes would give me satisfaction and make me happy’. ‘I do not want a 
job with great position and high hopes, but a satisfying career’ wrote another. 
A third remarked, “Take, for instance, my job. If I do not get a job in which 
I am interested I will not be happy’. Some showed their awareness by direct 
statements that too much money was harmful. It could mean servants and 
hence laziness, or jealousy! And primly, ‘My happiness would not be bought 
with money but by being with one or two friends’. Sounds priggish per- 
haps, but in context it does not read so. 

Fortunately there was enough to keep us human. One boy raised the flag 
against personal tyranny, ‘as perfect bliss as possible is to be able to do things 
without being told what to do’. Four flew to fantasy; a perpetual cyclist 
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with rain down his neck finding a warm Youth Hostel; a playboy languishing 
in Jamaica, a tycoon ‘through my estate of 3,000 acres. Small, but I can’t 
complain’; a skin diver fighting it out with a shark. The last two woke up 
in bed, so all was well. And, too, we had our pastoral idylls. ‘A little farm- 
house with a babbling brook ...a pond at the bottom of the garden... 
gazing out across the meadow where a few cows were grazing’. Again: 
‘cottage deep in the country where my wife and I could spend the evening 
of our days’. Rather like a Greetings card, but the idea seems sane enough. 

Nothing exciting or venturesome, but taken in the context of their lives 
and expectations, the scripts made reassuring reading. The more so, for 
dotted about were all sorts of points which showed a widespread under- 
standing that happiness cannot be self-centred. Several writers claimed that 
cures for both national and international ills would increase happiness, and 
some underpinned this with religion—good works. Old people: one would 
build houses for them, another would raise pensions. More houses all round, 
more new schools (a nice touch for Senacre is a new school). Naturally 
refugees appeared. One bewildered writer wanted freedom from inter- 
national tension; another wanted to ban firearms. Another was finely opti- 
mistic. He wrote, ‘In Richard of Bordeaux Queen Anne says that happiness 
is a plant which when killed will grow again not like joy which when it is 
killed dies for ever. I think that if handled rightly then happiness will come 
again to the world. For absolute happiness then, we must learn to trust one 
another’. Yet the medal must go to the sensible girl who saw happy incre- 
ments if the common cold were dealt with once and for all. 

All manner of significance can be read into the contrast between the 
versions given by the A stream of a Grammar School and the Fifth Form 
in a Secondary Modern School who are sitting the Preceptors Certificate. 
Seen from this vantage point it confirms two beliefs: nothing is more im- 
portant in the Modern School than the English period and within that 
English period nothing is more important than the whole question of values. 
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by 
DENNIS BUTTS 
Assistant Lecturer in English, Chesterfield College of Art 


Miss WHITEHEAD’ article (‘Selling English to the Boys’, Spring 1960) 
is a welcome statement of what English in Liberal Studies for Further Edu- 
cation often means, and incidentally throws considerable doubt on some of 
the recommendations of the Crowther Report. 

I have just returned from a badly-lit classroom, approximately 20 ft. by 
40 ft., with peeling walls, trestle-tables mainly covered with tools, where 
sitting on hard wooden benches three apprentices have been trying to learn 
some very rudimentary English, the difference between ‘two’, ‘to’ and ‘too’ 
in particular. The warmth of their response may be gauged from the fact 
that another four students who should have been present turned up late 
deliberately and were found at the end of the period sullenly muttering in 
another part of the College. 

And yet I don’t blame them nor find them particularly lazy. 

Altogether I teach about eighty part-time students, the bulk of them or 
Day-Release, their ages ranging from 15-21, and the majority Painters and 
Decorators, Printers and Plasterers on apprenticeship schemes. English is 
not entirely a Liberal Study for them since most of the students are taking 
craft examinations which include written papers. There is much antipathy 
and indifference (not reciprocated for their liveliness makes me laugh), and 
each lesson usually contains its portion of energetic time-wasting and fre- 
quently-voiced scepticism as to the point and purpose of what they are 
supposed to be doing. 

But their normal working day at College, including breaks, is from 9.0 
a.m. to 9.0 p.m. Many of the students travel twenty miles to and from 
College paying bus fares for which the L.E.A. are necessarily as much as 
three months behind in refunding the money. The rooms in which we 
work are essentially craft rooms, sometimes archaic with bare and depressing 
physical handicaps. Books and time are minimal, of course. The students 
are streamed for English on the basis of craft not linguistic ability, so that 
Arthur (a natural genius at wall-papering but not even a good phonetic 
speller) sits next to Michael (who went to a very good grammar school and 
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benefited from it). And lastly at work these students are treated and paid 
almost like men. They had put school and schoolwork behind them; and 
they resent its reimposition now. 

Despite the sprinkling of grammar and good secondary modern school 
students, the average standard of both spoken and written English is appal- 
ling. A fairly typical passage from an answer on the imporosity of some 
surfaces suggests that: “When wall’s air plastored in this way. It givis a hare 
smove finis. This givs a problume to Painer’s it is seemlor to glass. It hase 
now sikson so we aftor fide a way for the paint film to grippe’. (Translated 
this means, “When walls are plastered in this way it gives a hair-smooth 
finish. This gives a problem to Painters. It is similar to glass. It has no 
suction so we have to find a way for the paint film to grip’.) I used to waste 
time wondering where these boys had been for the past ten years, for they 
are of reasonable intelligence. (The technical details just quoted are correct, 
for instance.) Presumably they were stuck at the back of some over-crowded 
classroom. But such speculation is fruitless. The point is that these boys are 
in Further Education now. They’ve got a second chance, or in some cases 
a first one. 

To begin with I placed the emphasis on Liberal Education. Attempts were 
made to get the students to discuss current affairs, newspapers, films and 
advertisements, to be followed up by some of the exercises out of, say, 
Culture and Environment. But when I found out how bad their written 
English really was, and that discussion for the most part merely meant my 
talking myself hoarse against a background of irrelevant chatter and gossip, 
I changed my tactics. 

With the co-operation of the craft-instructors a certain amount of stream- 
ing on the basis of linguistic ability has been accomplished, so that smaller 
classes of the less literate students can have the attention they deserve, while 
the brighter ones are not being bored. Secondly, where it is practically 
possible, classes are moved from the Craft Departments to the Liberal Studies 
Department, where not only is the atmosphere more conducive to reading 
and writing, one hopes, but where the craft students will have an oppor- 
tunity to mect full-time students, for whom English is not a distasteful 
experience but an integral part of their whole studies. 

In the revised syllabus, much greater emphasis is placed on the value of a 
reasonable standard of English as a practical and immediately relevant matter, 
for passing examinations, for writing letters, for reading and understanding 
newspapers, reports and technical books, for completing forms and follow- 
ing instructions successfully. This is worked out with appropriate exercises 
on technical descriptions, reports, statistics and pseudo-forms. 

Sandwiched in between these ‘creative’ exercises, more formal ‘academic’ 
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English is taught, particularly spelling, elementary grammar and punctua- 
tion. Here though there are text-books in abundance, none are really suitable 
for giving the students an explanation, some examples, and an exercise in 
the limited time available. Improvisation has to be the rule here, but the 
knack of tailoring such problems as the ‘apostrophe “‘s”’ to an hour long 
period is rapidly being acquired. 

In both types of lessons, which I try to alternate as far as possible, the 
logical pattern is discussion and exercise, so that the least the students get is 
some writing practice, which they badly need, and a clear system of marking, 
often fiercely disputed, so that they are aware of their progress. 

Lastly, I aim at meeting the students’ interests as far as they are not entirely 
frivolous and irrelevant, letting discussion develop provided that it is a total 
one, and that I can envisage a useful outcome, even if it is only a written 
summary of the different points discussed. An argument on bad language 
and dialect has already led a senior group into a reading of Chaucer (“The 
Miller’s Tale’, of course) which gave them an exercise on dictation that I'd 
planned anyway, as well as the uncomfortable realisation that poetry is about 
matters other than elves and pixies. 

The scepticism is still there, of course, but it’s going. One boy has con- 
tributed an account of a Factory Visit to the College Magazine. Another 


wants to try for his G.C.E. in English. Not much perhaps in terms of nearly 
a year’s work? Not much indeed. But the ‘selling’ stage is nearly over, and 
we're beginning to handle the goods not quite so suspiciously. 


‘USE OF ENGLISH’ GROUPS 


Oxford: John Gillard Watson, 5 East Street, Osney, Oxford. 
Cambridge: David Holbrook, Ducklake, Ashwell, Baldock, Herts. 
London: F. S. Whitehead, 20 Upper Park, Harlow, Essex. 
Huddersfield: Brian Jackson, 35 Virginia Road, Marsh, Huddersfield. 


Practical assistance can be given to anyone starting a group; details may 
be had from the Editor. 
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by 
S. M. MARSHALL 


ONE MORNING a year or so ago, I set out from my tiny village to deliver 
a talk on ‘Art in the Primary School’ to a large group of teachers in a northern 
industrial town. The journey across country involved changing trains at the 
open and windswept station of Trent Bridge. When the train which was 
to carry me on the last lap of my journey arrived, I was bundled by a porter 
into a carriage which already contained two other passengers. I was so laden 
with, and surrounded by examples of work in battered portfolios and hastily 
tied rolls and boxes marked ‘Clay figures—fragile’ etc., that my identity as 
a teacher-cum-lecturer must have been obvious even to the most uninter- 
ested and impercipient fellow traveller. After the first few breathless minutes, 
however, I became aware that neither the man nor the woman with whom 
I was sharing the compartment was either uninterested or dull-witted, and 
before the train had really gathered speed, we had discovered that we were, 
in fact, all bound for the same destination, and with the same purpose. The 
lady was a training college lecturer in art who was going to do for secondary 
school teachers the counterpart of my own lecture for primary school 
teachers; the man was an H.M.I. from the midlands, taking the mathematics 
section of the same course. 

They soon found out that I was the head-teacher in a tiny village school, 
and from that moment I was induced to talk, and talk, and talk—about my 
village, my school, my family, myself. Nothing pleases any woman better, 
of course, but while I talked I was able to make mental notes of my listeners’ 
reactions. I was amused, though perhaps a little surprised, to notice that 
both my companions were having something of a problem to equate their 
preconceived idea of a village schoolmarm with a person asked to lecture to 
the same course as they were themselves, and at one point in the conversa- 
tion, I was sure that they regarded my intended presence at the coming course 
as a large practical joke on the part of the organisers. Then light began to 
dawn on me that, steeped as they were in their own milieu of education 
and at their levels, the world of truly rural modern education was practically 
unknown to them. They were almost unable to accept me as a part of the 
educational system to which they belonged, and were, in fact, thinking of 
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me in terms of Flora Thompson and the world of Lark Rise—and with 
something of a guilty start, I realised that until that moment I had rather 
mischievously been encouraging such an attitude by the very incidents I had 
chosen to tell them. But the real revelation came to me when I understood 
that what I had so far told them had been an unconscious answer to a certain 
nostalgic appeal in their questions. This nostalgia could only mean one 
thing, and in answer to my forthright question both confessed that their 
earliest schooldays had been passed in a village school. Though only thirty 
to forty years ago in actual time, the distance between the memories of their 
school life then, and the reality of education as they knew it now, was 
immeasurable. 

In fairness to all my rural colleagues, I tried hard to re-orientate their 
thoughts on rural education today, but nostalgia was too strong. H.M.L, 
in particular, kept remembering more and more events and incidents in his 
own rural education which seemed, after all, and in spite of being old- 
fashioned, to come under the heading of “Good Things 

‘One thing I shall never forget,’ he said reminiscent “My old teacher 
in that school read Treasure Island aloud to us. I've never read it since in 
case I should find the magic of it lost to me. That was one thing about the 
schools of the past that we really miss today—the teacher reading aloud and 
the children actually listening.’ 

I was surprised now. “But of course we do it today,’ I said. ‘I read a book 
to my juniors every term. 

I do not know which of us was the more staggered at the mutual revela- 
tion—he at my statement that I actually read to my children still, or I at his 
that amongst the many, many schools he visited as part of his job he could 
not think of one in which this ‘old-fashioned practice’ was still carried on. 

When we had parted I continued to think a great deal about this, and 
subsequently carried out a small investigation of my own in the schools all 
around me. I found that in our rural area the assertion he had made remained 
basically true, and reading aloud is indeed out of fashion. My discreet in- 
quiries told me that while reading round the class still persists in many schools, 
reading aloud by the teacher is regarded as a waste of time other than in the 
infant schools. One opinion, expressed many times, is that the B.B.C. Eng- 
lish programmes supplies the need for stories, and that they, i.e. the B.B.C., 
can do it so much better than the average teacher. Now I have nothing but 
praise for the B.B.C. programmes, but the fact remains that most of the 
stories, especially those for juniors, are offered in dramatised form, delightful 
in themselves, but no real help to comprehension of the printed word, nor 
to appreciation of a piece of really good descriptive prose. 

So it seems that the most the great majority of our juniors are given in 
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the way of prose are the endless ‘extracts’ with their idiotic questions append- 
ed, which are accepted everywhere as aids to the kind of comprchension 
test so commonly set in the eleven-plus selection exams. Of the much wider 
issue of the great dis-service this kind of approach does to the teaching of 
English in general, many teachers seem never to have considered. Or, if 
they have given it any thought, they have shrugged their shoulders and 
asked “Well, is there any alternative?’ 

The answer is simple: read aloud a book a term, and use that book as the 
basis for discussion, comprehension lessons, formal English practice, and 
written work. 

It becomes obvious straightaway that such a book must be well chosen, 
and throws upon the teacher the onus of deciding for himself what is a ‘good’ 
book for children—(no bad thing!) It is no use thinking simply in terms of 
what is ‘popular’ (Biggles will not stand up to such treatment) and classics 
are not safe just because they are classics. The book chosen must satisfy these 
conditions: 

(a) It must be a good story, capable of holding the children’s interest all 
the time. In these days of radio and television, the children are used to getting 
only the bare bones of the story, and sustained effort of listening without 
plenty of incident is asking too much of them. 

(b) Because it is being read by an adult whom one may expect to be a 
reasonably good reader, the theme of the book should be a little more 
advanced than those dealt with in the books suitable for the children to read 
silently to themselves. This serves to stretch imagination, provoke on-the- 
spot questions (impossible when listening to the radio or TV), and promote 
discussion. If the theme can tie up with other lessons in the social studies 
group, so much the better. 

(c) The vocabulary may and should be greater and more difficult than 
that of their private reading, because the sense of a word previously unknown 
will often be conveyed by the reader’s tone and inflection. 

(d) The style must be good enough to stand up to detailed study. 

There can be no list of such books compiled by one teacher for others. 
So much depends upon the teacher and the type of child he deals with. For 
what it is worth, however, I will give a list of those I have used during the 
last two years with a class of country children of good average intelligence, 
ranging in age from nine to eleven years. 


Tom Sawyer (Mark Twain) 

Bevis (R. Jefferies) 

The Chestry Oak (Kate Seredy) 
Avalanche (A. Rutgers van der Loeff) 
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The Bafut Beagles (Gerald Durrell) 
The Canterbury Tales (translated by Eleanor Farjeon) 


In this list there are two classics, both dealing with the theme of ‘boy’, both 
by masters of the English language; (and be it not forgotten that both Twain 
and Jefferies could claim recognition as moralists, too). Then there are two 
recent books destined to be favourites for many years, I think, The Chestry 
Oak and Avalanche, and I am not ignoring the fact that the latter is in trans- 
lation from the original, a fact I would in principle try to avoid. Both these 
are excellent in story and style, and as one deals with history in a geographical 
setting, and the other with geography in the light of recent history, both 
open endless doors through which the children may go for further informa- 
tion. The Bafut Beagles was written for adults, and needs a bit of careful 
editing before being read aloud to children, but as well as excitement of 
incident, humour, and a certain racy style, here is geography at first hand, 
and an absolute treasure house for children interested in natural history. 
Finally there is the introduction to Chaucer by way of a good translator. 
I was dubious about this when I began on it, but I used it as the basis for a 
whole term’s project covering English, History, Geography and Art, includ- 
ing needlework, and I have no hesitation in saying that it proved as great a 
success as any. 

The advantages attached to using the book in formal English lessons are 
many, but a few stand out: 

(a) There is always an added joy to a happy experience shared. Enthusiasm 
is catching, and the child who loses interest when reading to himself because 
his own pace is slow is on equal terms with the quicker child when listening, 
and can enjoy it to the full. 

(b) If a passage is taken for special study, the context is always known. 
The boredom of the ‘comprehension lesson’ disappears. To study a passage 
from a book they already know and like is like inviting the children to a 
good meal when all they have been asked in an unrelated extract is to smell 
the soup. 

(c) Interest in the passage exists already and there is a valid reason for 
asking questions about things one does not completely understand. 

Now let me illustrate some of the ways in which such a book can be used, 
though of course a clever teacher will invent others to suit himself. To prove 
that I do not despise what, at any rate, used to be ‘popular’, I shall take my 
examples from that old favourite, The Dog Crusoe, by R. M. Ballantyne. 
Here is a ‘western’ in print instead of film. The children are aware of the 


setting of such a story already, though a few judicious history and geography 
lessons may serve to correct some popular misapprehensions about ‘cowboys 
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and Indians’. I will take some actual examples of the way this book was 
used in the English lessons. 

(i) Passage for detailed study after the chapter from which it is taken had 
been read entire. 


The squatters were well armed with axes, rifles and ammunition. Most of the 
women were used to dangers and alarms, and placed implicit reliance in the power 
of their fathers, husbands and brothers to protect them; and well they might, for a 
bolder set of stalwart men than these backwoodsmen never trod the wilderness. 
When the squatters first issued from the woods bordering the valley, an immense 
herd of wild horses or mustangs were browsing on the plain. These no sooner beheld 
the cavalcade of white men than, uttering a wild neigh, they tossed their flowing 
manes in the breeze and dashed away like a whirlwind. This incident gave the valley 


its name. 


Read in its context of the whole chapter this passage was easily understood, 
but on looking closer the children discovered that it contained a lot of hard, 
unusual words. It surprised and amused them to realise that they had under- 
stood what it was all about without knowing at all the real meaning of some 
of the words, and finding this out by intelligent guessing and looking them 
up in the dictionary, became fun instead of forced labour. Trying to say 


‘Placed implicit reliance in their fathers’ power to protect them’ or ‘issued 
from the woods bordering the valley’ in other ways became an exciting 
game; and, of course, to children used habitually to think in terms of paint 
side by side with ink, here was a wonderful subject for a picture with which 
to set the final seal on the proof of their comprehension. 

(ii) As a lesson in listening carefully and remembering, and visualising 
from the spoken word, let us look at the passage describing the log-cabin 
in which Dick lived. 


Young Varley’s mother lived in a cottage which was of the smallest possible dimen- 
sions consistent with comfort. It was made of logs, as, indeed, were all the other 
cottages in the valley. The door was in the centre, and a passage from it to the back 
of the dwelling divided it into two rooms. One of these was sub-divided by a thin 
partition, the inner room being Mrs. Varley’s bedroom, the outer Dick's. Daniel 
Hood’s dormitory was a corner of the kitchen, which apartment served also as a 
parlour. 


This was read through twice, and the children given a chance to ask the 
meaning of any word, for instance ‘dormitory’, of which they were not 
quite sure of the meaning. Then a set of questions was asked and points 
scored for clear and correct answering. 
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(2) How many people lived in the cottage? 

(b) How many rooms had the cottage? 

(c) Where did Daniel Hood sleep: 

(d) Was the cottage just the same as the others in the valley: 

(ec) Who slept in the inner room: 

(£) Who slept next to the passaget 

(g) Were the rooms large? 

(h) Draw a plan of the cottage, putting in the front and the back door, and marking 
where the people slept. 


(iii) If dictation is still used, then it is necessary that a passage chosen for 
dictation should be known beforehand and contain such words as the children 
are likely to need in their free English work. Here is such a passage: 


Crusoe looked uncertain for a moment, then he picked up the mitten and laid it at 
his master’s feet. The lesson was learned at last. Dick tumbled all the meat out of his 
pocket on to the ground, and, while Crusoe made a hearty breakfast, he sat down on 
a rock and whistled with glee at having picked the lock, and opened the door into 
another of the many chambers of his dog’s intellect. 


(iv) A piece for paraphrasing entire. This is a final test both of compre- 


hension and vocabulary training. (I am continually angry at children in 
grammar schools being asked to paraphrase Shakespeare or Hopkins: they 
either understand it or they do not, and to reduce magnificent poetry to 
schoolboy prose cannot be of much help; but I have no hesitation in asking 
juniors to say in their own words what they have understood of a paragraph 
of Ballantyne.) 


Example. They not only steal from white men, but tribes that are at enmity steal 
from each other, and the boldness with which they do it is remarkable. When Indians 
are travelling in a country where enemies are prowling, they guard their camps at 
night with jealous care. The horses in particular are both hobbled and picketed, and 
sentries are posted all round the camp. Yet, in spite of all these precautions, hostile 
Indians manage to clude the sentries and creep into the camp. When a thief thus 
succeeds in effecting an entrance, his chief danger is past. He rises boldly to his feet, 
and wrapping his blanket or buffalo robe round him, he walks up and down as if he 
were a member of the tribe. At the same time he dexterously cuts the lariats of such 
horses as he observes are not hobbled. He dare not stoop to cut hobbles, as the action 
would be observed and suspicion instantly aroused. He then leaps on the best horse 
he can find, and uttering a terrific war-whoop darts away into the plains, driving the 
loosened horses before him. 


This is a reasonably difficult passage even for intelligent juniors, and requires 
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real understanding to get it into other words. It has, however, the inestimable 
quality of being interesting to children, particularly boys, in its own right, 
and this interest will sustain them through a good deal of hard work and 
dictionary searching. 

(v) An example of the kind of paragraph leading to discussion of abstract 


mes. 


“You're a brave pup’ rejoined Dick, stroking the dog’s huge head affectionately. ° 
‘I wouldn’t sell you for ten times your weight in golden dollars—if there be sich things.’ 

Crusoe made no reply to this. He regarded it as a truism unworthy of notice; he 
evidently felt that a comparison between love and dollars was preposterous. 


When I had read the second of the short paragraphs quoted above, I paused 
to see if it had been understood. It was obvious that though most of the 
children had got the gist of it, and a few of the brighter ones were exclaiming 
‘Go on. Oh. Please go on’, diere were a few who had not got the ‘moral’ 
quality of Crusoe’s silence. A few questions set them thinking in terms of 
their own pets, and from there to the abstract question of the value of loving 
and being loved was an easy step. As a final test I turned to a little girl who 
had just had a baby sister. “Would you sell Mavis if anyone would give you 
£100 for her?’ I asked. Her face lighted up as she replied immediately, “Coo. 
YIS’. Her honest and truthful answer and the spontaneous laughter, removed 
any taint of sentimentality the discussion might have left. Then I turned to 
another boy of seven, who, though he did not in fact belong to the class, 
had sidled in while I was reading and had become engrossed in the story 
and the discussion. He had a younger brother of about two years old, whom 
I knew could be very trying to his brother and sister. “Would you sell Francis 
if anyone would buy him:’ I asked. Matthew stood on one leg and then 
on the other giving the weighty question due consideration. Then he said, 
‘No. Not for all the money in the world, and a one-wheeled bike’. 

Such delights for children and teacher alike do not easily arise from a series 
of unrelated extracts; but the real value of reading aloud remains where it 
was when I began this article, that is, in encouraging children to think of 
reading as enjoyment, and of a book read at ten as something well worth 
remembering when you are a successful H.M.1. of fifty. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


CaaZz> 








‘MAD’ 


I’m sorry Mr. Emslie found my approval for the American MAD maga- 
zine so disconcerting. Admittedly, the sort of feeling that many of the 
MAD parodies tend to encourage is negative; but in helping to produce a 
sceptical—if you like, a cynical—attitude towards the idols and shibboleths 
of the admass, such parodies are, I believe, performing an exceptionally 
valuable ground-clearing function. Much depends, of course, on whether 
or not this is followed up constructively and systematically in the only places 
where we can hope for widespread success—the schools—but perhaps | 
shouldn’t have taken this proviso so very much for granted when writing 
the original article. Let me make my position clear now. 

Mr. Emstlie says: ‘At the level of the “mass audience”—which these pub- 
lications admit to be theirs—likes and dislikes are alike in their crudity, and 
lacking the necessary exercises in discrimination the audience swings easily from 
ne crude extreme to the other’. The italics are mine, for that is precisely 
my point: given the necessary exercises in discrimination as a follow-up 
measure, there is every reason to regard the MAD magazines and similar 
ventures (in radio and TV, for example) as signs of hope. 

What sort of exercises? Mr. Emslie seems to have drawn pretty freely on 
my miscellaneous writings in his efforts to review these magazines; it is 
therefore a pity that he overlooked my article, ‘Ads in the Classroom’, in 
the January 1958 Journal of Education, in which I set out a number of con- 
structive suggestions for conducting, in various types of school, a critical 
inquiry into advertisements. From time to time I have also urged the use 
of exercises in discrimination in connection with other branches of mass 
communications and have done my best to stress the importance of the 
individual teacher's collecting and preparing his own material for this pur- 
pose. It is no use waiting for some publisher to produce a handy text-book, 
packed with specimens and ready-made questions; for one thing there’s the 
pressing need to be topical when dealing with such ephemeral material and 
for another there’s the law of libel. We know that Miss X, the TV star, 
who vouches for a certain cosmetic, and Mr. Y, the footballer, who swears 
by a certain brand of health food (and Mr. Z, the well-known writer, who 
allows his name to be used as editor of a set of school books he doesn’t even 
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see until proof stage—for it’s not only the masses who are played for suckers), 
are scamps or humbugs or at best utter nincompoops, but it wouldn’t be 
much good trying to prove it in print—no publisher would dare sanction 
it. Nor—getting back to the original point—would it be much good our 
trying to do so in class, adolescents’ touchiness about grown-up criticism 
of their heroes being what it is, if some of the sawdust stuffing hadn’t been 
previously knocked out of our XYZs as a nasty collective whole by such 
parodists, themselves popular, as the Goons, Stan Freberg, Tony Hancock, 
and the writers and illustrators of the MAD publications. In short, what 
these people are helping to do, wittingly or otherwise, is pull down large 
sections of that protective barrier of awe and blind credulity that the popular 
hero and master spieler both work so hard to erect and maintain. We 
should be worse than ‘sighing intellectuals’ if we were to scorn using these 
breaches because of what we may consider to be the unsatisfactory nature 
of their creators’ credentials. We should be fools: either lazy fools, who 
simply can’t be bothered to take practical steps to combat what we are 
forever (and rightly) bewailing; or precious fools, who have begun to find 
something cosy in our anti-admass niche and would really rather scratch 
about in its shelter than go out into the noisy vulgar field itself and see what 
can be done there. 


E. W. HILDICK 


SHELLEY 


Ma. Pinto has objected to my review of his Shelley selection (reviewed, 
Vol. XI, No. 2, Mr. Pinion’s letter, Vol. XI, No. 3). One of my points 
was that for use in schools his collection did not represent the best or the 
most suitable Shelley. I must, of course, admit defeat. Really there is no 
argument. Mr. Pinion is right. He is entitled to his Shelley, I to mine, and 
Dr. Leavis to his, and Matthew Arnold and Francis Thomson to theirs. De 
gustibus! 

But in my review I set out to dispute what is open to dispute: Mr. Pinion’s 
authority to be a critic, his right to be an anthologist, to discriminate between 
the good, bad, and indifferent in Shelley’s work. For his opinion is not just 
a matter of personal taste; it is an opinion made for a vulnerable public of 
young people. I made it clear in my review that I considered his critical 
method unsound, and on these grounds I felt justified in questioning his 
choice of poems. Mr. Pinion’s letter gives me no reason to modify my 


B. C. SOUTHAM 
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A JUNIOR ANTHOLOGY OF ENGLISH VERSE, Part Il, 10 inch, 29s. (text 
6d. extra), jur 00B3. Spoken by Lally Bowers, Pauline Letts, Carleton 
Hobbs, Michael Hordern, John Laurie, C. Day Lewis, V. C. Clinton- 
Baddeley. Sms One: W. H. Auden, ‘Night Mail’; Lewis Carroll, “You 
are old, Father William’; Robert Herrick, “To Daffodils’; William Words- 
worth, “The Solitary Reaper’; Sir Walter Scott, ‘Jock of Haseldean’; 
Walter de la Mare, ‘Sam’; Lord Tennyson, “The Splendour falls on Castle 
Walls’; P. B. Shelley, ‘Ozymandias’; Robert Browning, ‘How They 
brought the good news from Ghent to Aix’. Sms Two: Hilaire Belloc, 
‘Matilda’; Edmund Blunden, ‘Forefathers’; Robert Graves, “The General 
Elliott’; John Fletcher, ‘Orpheus with his lute’; Anon, ‘All's well that ends 
well’; Lord Tennyson, “The Lady of Shalott’. 

This is a splendid record. Although called a junior anthology its appeal 

should surely be very wide. The poems are balanced in such a way that 

narrative, humorous and meditative follow in pleasing succession; the voices, 
too, are cunningly varied, that the reader may not grow stale nor the listener 


flag. 

The choice of poems is fresh and perceptive. There is a proportion of 
modern authors, and by no means the expected poems to represent them. 
In fact, one just wonders whether Graves’ “The General Elliott’ is a good 
idea. On the face of it such an unhackneyed poem, is it in practice perhaps 
a little too subtle, obscure even, for a child? De la Mare’s ‘Sam’, though, is 
an admirable choice, as also Blunden’s ‘Forefathers’, which provides a gencly 
ironic contrast (as the sleeve blurb suggests) to the inevitable ‘Elegy in a 
Country Churchyard’. Where a poem is complex, more philosophical, the 
compilers have wisely kept to comparatively short, and probably semi- 
familiar, works. But then the unexpected crops up just when one is ready 
for it: Anon’s ‘All's well’ for instance; and each side of the record culminates 
in a really magnificent tour de force. 

It is typical that the delivery of the poems should more than equal their 
choice. Humour is one of the first delights. Mr. Clinton-Baddeley (himself 
in charge of the recording) gives a beautifully judged performance of “You 
are old, Father William’ touching in the supercilious, bored, young man 
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and his bluff father, to the last nuance. The poem emerges as eminently 
modern. Lally Bowers, too, makes excellent play of ‘Matilda’. Though 
these are comparatively frivolous poems, they should wear well, particularly 
with younger listeners. C. Day Lewis’ rendering of ‘How they brought the 
good news’ is a model of timing and perception. No over emphasis, but 
the galloping rhythm never slackens and the tenderness (which is after all 
rather facile) is never overweighted. By comparison John Laurie’s ‘Night 
Mail’ seems laboured. He strains after a rhythm which is already explicit. 
Pauline Letts has a slightly over refined, soft-centred, tone. But this is churl- 
ish; her evocation of pathos is delicate and she has particular feeling for 
Herbert. Final laurels must go to Michael Hordern, who reads both “The 
Solitary Reaper’ and “The Lady of Shalott’ exquisitely. The second is pure 
enchantment—even the visual images ‘the red cloaks of market girls’ catch 
on the ear. No better introduction to these poems could be recommended. 


SHAKESPEARE 


SOME SHAKESPEAREAN THEMES, by L. C. Knights. [Chatto and Windus, 
18s.] 

In saying that Professor Knights is the best sort of academic critic we mean 
that he uses his position as a teacher of literature to indicate and discuss topics 
which, being central in the literature, are relevant to our living. His new 
book traces Shakespeare’s growth by considering such themes as the real 
nature of the lives of the men who govern and quarrel in the ‘great’ public 
world, the action of time, the difference and gap between the appearance 
and the reality, renewal of spirit after suffering, loss of integrity in the seeking 
of ends, etc. Put thus, it might appear that the book is as much for the 
moralist or philosopher as for the reader of literature. But Shakespeare’s 
words are there on every page, and teachers and general readers alike must 
benefit not only from the close argument and the detailed analysis but also 
from the variety of information which the notes provide. The notes are 
copious for a book of moderate length, and a large number of writers are 
mentioned, but the nature of Mr. Knights’ engagement makes the book 
quite other than just another scholarly accretion. 

Here are some of the things which, following the author's premiss that 
linguistic vitality is the chief clue to the urgency of Shakespeare’s engage- 
ment in his writing, are dealt with illuminatingly: the insight with which 
Shakespeare, after the early ‘literary’ plays, sees history and political action 
in terms of human drives and hopes and fears; King Richard Ill not a 
Machiavel only but a passionate man with a grudge; the Bastard in King 
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John as the healthy exponent of clear sightedness and of repugnance to the 
high-flown; Falstaff as symbol of Misrule and at the same time enormously 
vital “Blown Jack’; how the aged and diseased Falstaff in the second part of 
Henry IV is a powerful element in a play which is shown as looking back 
to the early histories and the sonnets and forward to the tragedies; the sonnets 
with their capacity for delight and their realisation of Time’s power; the 
curiously undermined characters and the equivocation of much of the formal 
argumentation in Troilus and Cressida; the renewal that takes place in King 
Lear; the ambiguity at the heart of the central experience in Antony and 
Cleopatra, frustration and vitality together; Rome as the protagonist divided 
against itself in Coriolanus, and the defective humanity of the hero. 

One may wonder, while believing Some Shakespearean Themes to be one 
of the small number of really valuable books on the greatest of poets, whether 
Mr. Knights has been waiting for some reviewer to say that the influence of 
Four Quartets is a little too clear in places. There seems to me a tendency, in 
what is obviously meant to be a key chapter, namely the one on Lear, to 
over-emphasise the Christian element in that play of tremendous clashes of 
forces. It is possible that Shakespeare intends us to feel the love and forgive- 
ness of Cordelia as (in Mr. Knights’ words), ‘the most fundamental reality 
of all’, and God knows we need all the charity we can muster. But does it 
shine, beautiful as it is, in the darkness of Lear with quite as much saving 


power as Mr. Knights suggests? It is picked up again, it is true, in the later 
plays, and ‘the rarer action is in virtue than in vengeance’; but Prospero 
remains an indistinct sort of Christian. It is a measure of Mr. Knights’ just- 
ness that in spite of (what I see as) this slightly deflecting tendency, he can 
cause us again and again to marvel at the inexhaustible richness of Shake- 
speare’s writings. 


H. COOMBES 


THE NARRATIVE POEMS, edited by G. B. Harrison. [The Penguin Shake- 
speare, 2s. 6d.| 

TWELFTH NIGHT, edited by J. H. Walter. [Heinemann: The Players’ Shake- 
speare, $$. 

ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA, edited by John Dover Wilson. [The Cam- 
bridge Pocket Shakespeare, ss.| 

THE SPANISH TRAGEDY, by Thomas Kyd, edited by Philip Edwards. 
[Methuen: The Revels Plays, 18s.] 

It is time to salute the achievement of the “Penguin Shakespeare’, now com- 

pleted on the appearance of The Narrative Poems. G. B. Harrison adds to 

this volume an epilogue in which he surveys the history of the venture from 

its beginning in 1937; then it was a pioneer edition in several ways, for it 
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was very cheap, excellently printed on good paper, its text was based on 
the First Folio and early quartos, and plays were stripped of editorial accre- 
tions like scene-locations. All honour to it; and if it begins to look almost 
old-fashioned by comparison with J. H. Walter's Twelfth Night, that is the 
measure of the influence it has had. Dr. Walter's is the best school edition 
I have seen; he too drops scene-locations, is admirably brief and up-to-date 
in his introduction, and provides an intelligent commentary of a really 
dramatic kind, explaining where necessary, and continually raising questions 
relating to action, movement and gesture. How refreshing it is to see an 
edition thoroughly alive to the play as a work for the stage, not merely 
for the study. The notes are printed on odd-numbered pages facing the 
text, which is printed on even numbered pages; this facilitates their use, 
and looks attractive, but perhaps gives them too much prominence. The 
‘New Cambridge Pocket Shakespeare’ is the familiar ‘New Cambridge 
Shakespeare’ shorn of its introduction and commentary; its main attractions 
are its handsome appearance, its useful glossary, and the fact that the Marlowe 
Society is using this text in making gramophone records of all the plays. 
Unfortunately, it retains scene-locations and the elaborate stage-directions 
invented by the editor, and these can no longer be checked against the com- 
mentary provided in the full edition. These editorial interventions are super- 
fluous and can be very misleading, as for example in II, vii, where the action 
is pointed as if it were taking place on a real ship, with directions like “They 
dance about a mast...’ (not in the Folio), and “They go below’ (‘Exeunt’ 
in the Folio). 

The ‘Revels Plays’ should be taken by all schools with sixth forms. These 
are adult editions in the sense that the sources, authorship and text of each 
play are treated in a proper and scholarly way. The excellent critical account 
of The Spanish Tragedy by Philip Edwards also demands that his readers use 
their intelligence, for it is pithy, perhaps too condensed. The footnotes are 
exactly of the right kind, and clarify obscurities without dominating the 
page. Altogether, this is an edition which provides a judicious and full 
background to the play, and offers a text handsomely printed. The series 
will prove most useful to the teacher and undergraduate, and, if succeeding 
volumes are as good as this one, may draw younger readers to absorb with 
new pleasure and understanding a range of important drama. 


C.G 
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THE CHERRY TREE, a Collection of Poems chosen by Geoffrey Grigson. 
[Phoenix House, 25s.] 
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THE WHITE DEVIL 


JOHN WEBSTER’S tragedy, edited by John Russell Brown, is 
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THE WINCHESTER BOOK OF VERSE, edited by H. D. P. Lee. [Harrap, 
8s. 6d.] 

The Cherry Tree is a fascinating miscellany which clearly deserves a place in 
every school library. Anyone fortunate enough to possess Mr. Grigson’s 
period anthologies The Romantics and Before the Romantics will know that 
as an anthologist he is not content to stick to the well-trodden paths. In this 
new collection his trouvailles include many fresh and original pieces— 
thymes, charms, tiddles, satire, ballads, nonsense, translations from the 
Chinese, Welsh and Irish, together with out-of-the-way choices from such 
varied poets as Marvell, Morris, Hopkins, Clare, Synge, and John Crowe 
Ransom. This mixture, which might prove heady—even a little frothy— 
on its own, is stiffened with a generous proportion of more familiar poems 
from the major English poets. The whole anthology is in fact conceived 
on a generous scale, so that within the $50 poems (arranged in 29 sections 
according to topic or theme) there is plenty of room for the young reader 
to make exciting voyages of exploration and discovery. I should expect it 
to make its optimum appeal between the ages of 13 and 18; but many adult 
readers, too, would find it an ideal bedside book. 

The Winchester Book of Verse is ‘an anthology of poetry to be learned by 
heart’; and the Headmaster of Winchester has prefaced it with a high- 
sounding defence of the ancient practice of ‘learning by rote’. I am tempted 
to treat this curious production flippantly; it is after all intriguing to learn 
that at Winchester nowadays they commit to memory not merely the old 
favourites one might expect (from ‘L’Allegro’ to Chesterton’s ‘Donkey’), 
but also Eliot’s “The Hollow Men’, an extract from Masefield’s “The Ever- 
lasting Mercy’, and poems by both Hopkins and Empson. But the book's 
sponsorship ensures that it will be taken seriously; and it is therefore the 
reviewer's duty to say, politely but firmly, that it would be deplorable if 
teachers elsewhere were to think it incumbent upon them to imitate the 
antiquated customs still celebrated at our principal public schools. Mr. 
Grigson has the sensible thing to say about learning poetry: “Reading your 
favourite poems aloud . . . turns them by their linkings and their rhythm, 
line after line, into your own possessions—until you find yourself, without 
intention, knowing whole poems, or special pieces, by heart, as we say; 
which should also mean by love’. I wish Mr. Lee would read him. 

FRANK WHITEHEAD 


SINCERE FLATTERY, by G. H. Vallins. [Epworth Press, 7s. 6d.| 

AFTER A MANNER, by G. H. Vallins. [Epworth Press, 8s. 6d.] 

It is possible to imagine these schoolmaster’s parodies being used in ingenious 
extensions of “practical criticism’ (“Which of these two extracts is genuine 
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Browning?’ or even, ‘Study this piece of Tennysonian verse and say whether 
ced anen tie Lamaniteriaeadae? if such things are products 
of nightmare to most of us, they really might give pedantic glee to some 
examiners. Mr. Vallins’ deep inward knowledge of English poetry and sheer 
technical skill are such that a test of this kind, cunningly selected, might 
baffle literary minds well above the Sixth Form. But let me make it quite 
clear that he does not cheat; practically all the parodies deal with topicalities 
of the 1940s and 1950s—the ‘Modern Curriculum’, for example: 


Pray, Lucy, do you learn to spell 
Or say the ABC? 

Or have you ever learnt to tell 
That one and two make three? 


so that a neo-Richards would have to depend on snippets which didn’t reveal 
their subject-matter. Could anyone be quite sure that Eliot hadn’t written 
on zebra crossings as follows? 


Scylla with heads tentacular, 
Sexi-~dental, ever raves; 

And ther Charybdis ‘neath the fig 
Gulps, regurgitates the waves. 


Nobody could examine these two little books without concluding that 
the author was an exceptionally skilful parodist. In his own very interesting 
‘Note on Verse Parody’ he mentions four essentials listed in an English 
Association pamphlet: ‘the faculties of the craftsman, the critic, and in some 
degree of the poet, and the ability to combine admiration with laughter’. 
I have already claimed the first qualification in full measure for Mr. Vallins, 
and the second may be taken together with the fourth. His criticism is 
shrewd but gentlemanly, and firmly founded on admiration. He draws 
attention to human weaknesses in the great poets, and the reader must smile 
with him, but none of the originals suffers in any material respect from this 
sort of banter. It is a happy family joke: the older members are having their 
legs pulled by the brilliant but not at all arrogant undergraduate—which 
brings me to the most remarkable fact of all about Mr. Vallins’ work. He 
says himself that ‘parody has often been a donnish pastime . . . Parody nearly 
always wears the cap and gown’. He wears them very honourably himself, 
but there are moments when he rises well above the level of the literary 
competition and fulfils that last condition (the combination of admiration 
with laughter) on an altogether higher plane. True comedy is utterly com- 
patible with pathos, and when Mr. Vallins might be most easily excused 
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for obsession with ingenious accuracy, in his parodies of Chaucer, he miracu- 
lously achieves some of the simple poignancy of the Canterbury Tales. The 
wartime bus conductress: 


.. . hadde a loket, and ther was ther-inne 
Hir lordes face, that hadde longe y-go 

To fighten in the felde ageyn the fo: 
Evere she wayted on his coming hame. 
Gentil she was and kinde: I noot hir name. 


In such passages as this, the remaining qualification, the touch of poetry, 
has clearly been comprehended, too. 

After this, which is intended as the highest possible praise, I feel it can 
do no harm to add that I find myself admiring the longer and more elaborate 
parodies (those of Milton and Tennyson, among others) mostly for their 
technique and ingenuity. 2 B. kmeapr 


SIR GAWAIN AND THE GREEN KNIGHT, a new translation by P. H. Stone. 
[Penguin, 2s. 6d.] 

Mr. Stone sets himself an impossible task—to supply a translation of the 
masterpiece of Middle-English literature (by any standards a great poem) 
which preserves the original metre and alliterative structure in English 
‘somewhat more embellished than that of good modern prose’. Those who 
know the poem will recognise where this translation misrepresents the literal 
sense, the spirit, or the poetic qualities of the middle-English. And everyone 
will be able to judge where Mr. Stone’s modern English is intrusively 
archaic, contorted, or flat. However, against this it must be said that Mr. 
Stone has done a good job. His version is readable and energetic, and trans- 
mits as much of the original as we have any right to expect. 


TRISTAN, by Gottfried Von Strassburg, with Tristran of Thomas, translated 
by A. T. Hatto. [Penguin, ss.] 

The introduction, appendixes, and translation (inasmuch as it can be used as 
a commentary on the original text) will be recognised by German scholars 
as a notable contribution to our knowledge. This thirteenth century German 
romance has never before been translated entire. Mr. Hatto turns the short 
rhyming couplets into undistinguished prose. His version is accurate to the 
point of literalness, and this seems to be a case where the literary interest of 
the original was in the subject-matter, rather than in the form. There is 
some room for arguing that the translator might have taken the adventurous 
step of employing a modern idiom, even at the risk of local errors of tone 
or nuance. B.C.S 
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The selection of scientific writings in this book shows the memorable 
use of prose in the various fields of observation, analysis, specu- 
lation and judgement. Most of the extracts, which go back as far as 
Pliny, have been chosen to suggest the unity of knowledge; the 
author believes that there can be no more important contribution 
towards bridging the gap between the arts and sciences than 
encouraging each side to read the other’s literature, and to be 
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READERS 


UNICORN SERIES, ecited by James Reeves, published Hutchinson: a 
DAUGHTER OF THE SAMURAI, by Etsu Sugimotu (ss. 6d.); THE DIARY 
OF ANNE FRANK (6s.); SEAL MORNING, by Rowena Farre (ss. 6d.); 
THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE, by Stephen Crane (ss.); THE MID- 
NIGHT SEA, by Ian Cameron (ss. 6d.); Doctor syn, by Russell 

With so many mediocre ‘readers’ in use and being published, it is pleasant 

to be able warmly to recommend a new series, although hardly surprising 

since its editor is James Reeves. The books are reasonably priced and attract- 
ively bound. The illustrations are unobjectionable, while Raymond Shep- 
pard’s animal drawings in Seal Morning have an individual delicacy and 
charm. Sensibly, no attempt has been made to illustrate The Diary of Anne 

Frank, but one is glad to have her photograph as a frontispiece free of the 

glossiness of the Pan Book version. 

With one exception, these books should stir the imaginations of most 
thirteen- and fourteen-year-olds, opening their minds and feelings to widely 
different ways of life, forms of suffering, and kinds of loneliness. Three are 
autobiographies of young girls; two deal with the impact of battle on young 
men. All are quite short—the average length is under 200 pages—so that if 
used in sets for some kind of group reading, they should provoke thoughtful 
comparison. 

Reading The Diary of Anne Frank is a moving yet harrowing experience, 
while the intimacy of her account of her lack of love for her mother, her 
love for her father, her growing attraction to the boy, Peter, may be too 
close to some girls’ subconscious feelings for them to do more than want to 
read and not discuss. The objectiveness of Seal Morning comes almost as a 
relief. One looks outward, learns much, questions accepted urban values. 
The writer's account of their primitive existence, and her insight into the 
habits of the animals she and her aunt gathered round them, are fascinating, 
although I suspect children will divide fairly sharply into those who like the 
book very much, and those who prefer a ‘good story’. The Daughter of the 
Samurai has quite different remoteness. Its author was brought up in the 
feudal world of the ruling caste in an isolated province of Japan at the end 
of the last century. Discipline, submission, an all-pervading sense of cere- 
mony, shape her existence; its ritual expresses an inner spirit. Even in sleep 
Samurai girls were expected to curve into the modest, dignified character 
*kinoji’, which means spirit of control. Yet the girl comes alive and arouses 


sympathy. 
The Midnight Sea describes 2 convoy’s journey from the Hebrides to Mur- 
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mansk at the height of the U-boat attacks in the last war; and in spite of 
cliches in the descriptive writing and characterisation, has integrity and the 
impressiveness of good documentary. But it is much less successful in so far 
as it sets out to be a study of a young man’s growth from cowardice into 
courage; for Mr. Cameron has not the moral insight to bear the comparison 
he invites with Stephen Crane, whose Red Badge of Courage he refers to at 
a crucial point. But the two make an interesting contrast. 

Thrown in for good measure, Doctor Syn is not to my mind worth bother- 
ing about, except perhaps to put in a form or junior library. A gripping 
smuggler’s tale, set on Romney Marsh, it has action, mystery, plenty of 
second-hand literary types masquerading as people, and some quite grat- 
uitous cruelty. “As he sang he danced’, for instance, ‘and stamped the sense- 
less face beneath his feet’; and a few moments later, ‘with diabolical glee 
he leapt again with both feet upon his victim’s face’. 


M. E. PEEL 


THE RUNAWAY, freely adapted from ‘Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal’ (by 
Elizabeth Hart) by Ronald Ridout and Ruth Ainsworth. [Heinemann, 
The Look Ahead Reading Scheme, Stage Eight: Supplementary Reader, 
Is. od. 

THE 1 OF HIAWATHA, by Ronald Ridout and Ruth Ainsworth. 
[Heinemann, The Look Ahead Reading Scheme, Stage Eight: Supplementary 
Reader, 15. 9d.] 

CORAL ISLAND, freely adapted from R. M. Ballantyne by Ronald Ridout 
and Ruth Ainsworth. [Heinemann, The Look Ahead Reading Scheme, Stage 
Eight: Supplementary Reader, 1s. 9d.] 

KATY AT SCHOOL, by Ian Serraillier. [Heinemann, The Wide Horizon 
Reading Scheme, Stage Two, $s.] 

A TALE OF TWO ciTIES, by Charles Dickens, retold by John Kennett. 
[Blackie and Son, The Kennett Library, ss. 6d.] 

BEN-HUR, by Lew Wallace, abridged by I. O. Evans. [Frederick Warne, 
7s. 6d.] 

Abridgements or adaptations of well-known stories for children to read are 

made, presumably, for the following reasons: (a) to eliminate tedious pass- 

ages; (b) to tighten the narrative; and (c) to excite interest in the originals. 

Chief among these should be: to make children wish to read the whole 

story. But are young readers stimulated enough by an adaptation to read 

the original: Or, if they are, is it not usually very much later in life? Short- 
ened versions, even under a master-hand, are rarely more than pale, insipid 
ghosts of their originals. The only worth-while abridgements are those 
made by the teacher himself: after measuring his pupils’ interest: at any 
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These three final issues in “The Look Ahead Reading Scheme’ were de- 
signed for a reading age, as opposed to a chronological age, of 10 plus. 
Within their exact limits of 48 pages they sustain narrative in rapid, com- 
pressed ways, but the main drawback is obvious: there is no real heart to 
the stories. They are skimpy, unsatisfying: as indeed they must be with few 
pages. Coral Island is chopped to pieces; and The Story of Hiawatha, with 
so many disjointed extracts from Longfellow’s poem included, might have 
been left in its original state. The Runaway is the best: probably because the 
brief story offers more scope for adaptation. The illustrations by John 
Mackay, admirably suiting the mood of each story, are excellent. 

Katy at School, retold from Susan Coolidge’s story, is more successful. It 
also has the advantage of 90 more pages. The atmosphere of the original— 
time, place, circumstance—is faithfully preserved, and the narrative is precise 
and even: not quite covering up, however, certain joins in the story. This 
is a charming, happy tale, suited, I should say, to girls of all ages. Again, 
the illustrations are delightful. 

John Kennett, in his foreword to A Tale of Two Cities, says he hopes the 
boys and girls reading his abridgement will return when they are older to 
the original and enjoy it all the more; and with this excellent retelling of a 
complicated novel they should. The varying moods of the story are repro- 
duced with great skill; and the action, with much of the novelist’s diffuseness 
removed, is taut and concentrated. The great writer’s character-building is 
absent, but what more can you expect from 170 pages? 

If anyone likes the literary quality of Ben-Hur he will appreciate this 
abridged version, which preserves that quality. I must confess that I have 
always thought the book a bore and have a strong conviction many children 
will think the same. For what reading-ages this edition is designed it is hard 
to say. The style is too wordy and laboured altogether. Ben-Hur is perhaps 
one of those cases where a ruthless paring really becomes necessary if you 
want people to read the book. 


D. H. MOLL 


& TOWN LIKE atics, by Nevil Shute. [Heinemann, 5s. 6d.} 

THIMBLE SUMMER, by Elizabeth Enright. [Heinemann, 5s. 6d.] 

A SECOND BOOK OF WONDER sTORIES, by J. H. and Alice M. Walsh. 
[Longmans, 4s.] 

Pinar casein BS och Ma 8 f especially to encourage 

the reading habit. In view of the still-current popularity of ‘war-books’, 

the restraint and dignity of A Town Like Alice (abridged) make it worth- 

while reading for present-day third and fourth forms. The spare professional 
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THIS DAY AND AGE 


Edited by STANLEY HEWETT 


“This is a really ‘modern’ anthology, not the usual muddle of Georgian 
fancies which passes for modern in the school room ... . If any book 
will convince children that poetry is for them and of their world, 
this is it, and it is certainly the best school anthology of modern verse 
available.” TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 
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prose is a good example to adolescent essay writers, and there is some sharply 
defined reportage of the Australian outback which provides interesting class- 
room material, with implications beyond the English lesson—especially if 
looked at in conjunction with extracts from Kangaroo. 

Thimble Summer (for Primary Schools—preferably girls) is a fresh simple 
picture of a young girl’s life on a North-American farm. At first sight it 
seems like a trans-Atlantic Enid Blyton, but there is a punch and precision 
in the writing, a sensuous and imaginative use of detail, which give it a more 
lasting value. The characters, dialogue and small-town rural atmosphere are 
all significantly real—but the book is no feminine Tom Sawyer either, and 
some readers may find a slight sense of contrivance and the lack of a fully 
integrating story. 

A Second Book of Wonder Stories, a collection of fifteen ‘legendary tales’, 
ranges around fairy-story, Eastern legend, the Bible, Medieval romance, and 
Norse-Celtic-Graeco-Roman myth. Knowledge of these basic and world- 
known stories is so desirable that their appearance in this cheap edition is 
welcome. The telling is simple and direct, but, bearing in mind the perma- 
nent value of these tales and the age-groups for which they are intended 
(8-10) one would have liked to have seen a little more colour and originality 
in the writing. 


ASPECTS OF SCIENCE FICTION, edited by G. D. Doherty. [John Murray, 
5s. 6d.] 
Is any schoolmaster hesitant about introducing Science Fiction into his class- 
room? If so, he needn't be chary about Aspects of Science Fiction because its 
stories have not only been carefully selected but are well worth reading for 
their own sake—regardless of the genre. This is a first class book and needs 
no apologia. There are twelve reasonably sized stories—from H. G. Wells 
to such as Brian W. Aldiss and Ray Bradbury—excellently edited and intro- 
duced, and particularly appropriate to maturing pupils. As an English Master, 
knowing nothing hitherto about Science Fiction, I found the book invaluable 
for the guidance it gives—and as a reader wholly engrossing. 
JEROME HANRATTY 


RODERICK RANDOM AT SEA (abridged version of Smollett’s ‘Adventures 
of Roderick Random’). [Methuen, Venture Library, 5s. od.| 

THE PIGEON AND THE BOY, by Roy Beddington (abridged). [Methuen, 
Venture Library, 5s. 0d.} 

SOONDAR MOONI, by E. O. Shebbeare (abridged). [Methuen, Venture 
Library, ss. od.] 











The Use of Reason 
E. R. EMMET s.a. 
A study of the handling of words and sentences, and the principles of 
valid reasoning. 

“... an excellent introduction to the use of reason . . . highly 
recommended for Sixth Form study.”"—T7he A.M.A. Journal. 10s 6d 


General Certificate English 

Book V of A Foundation Course in English 

A. R. MOON M.A. A.K.c. 

Providing the ‘O’ level student with a thorough revision course in 
English grammar and composition, this book stresses the development 
of skill and accuracy in expression, comprehension, précis, and 
appreciation. 6s 9d 


Critical Exercises 

P. R. HEATHER B.a. A.K.c. 

A book designed for the English specialist. The passages can be used by 
students at both the Advanced and Scholarship level. 7s 6d 


Graded Exercises in English 

J. H. WALSH B.a. 

This course is intended for pupils in the first three years of grammar 
school, but can be utilized in secondary schools of all types. Books One 
and Two are published and Book Three will be available in Spring 
1961. 4s each 


Introduction to the Queen’s English 

A. R. ROBERTSON s.a. 

A one volume complete course in Grammar, Composition, Précis and 
Comprehension. Written for pupils aiming at G.C.E. ‘O’ level in England 
and S.L.C. Lower Grade in Scotland, it will meet the needs of students 
whose aptitudes are practical, scientific or mathematical. 8s 


Longmans, Green & Co Ltd 
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BOMBARD'S voyrace, by Alain Bombard (abridged). (Methuen, Venture 

Library, $s. od.] 

SWEET witcu, by Richard Llewellyn. [Longmans, Heritage of Literature 

Series, 5s. 

LIEUTENANT HORNBLOWER, by C. S. Forester. [Longmans, Heritage of 

Literature Series, $s.] 

DAVID COPPERFIELD, by Charles Dickens, ed. M. W. and G. Thomas. 

[Ginn, Shorter Classics, ss. 3d.] 

JANE EYRE, by Charlotte Bronte, ed. M. W. and G. Thomas. [Ginn, 

Shorter Classics, $s. 3d.] 

THE DAUGHTER OF TIME, by Josephine Tey. [Heinemann, New Windmill 

Series, $s. 6d.] 

The Methuen ‘Venture Library’ is developing a good list of unhackneyed 
stories for schoolchildren. The presentation of these lirtle books is outstand- 
ingly good; the covers are attractively striped, with a neat black and white 
illustration, the print is plain and large enough, and the general impression 
is bright and handy. They are ideal books for form libraries and also for 
small presents from sensible uncles to sensible nephews. All four in this 
group are abridged, but very skilfully abridged. Generally speaking, no-one 
coming fresh to them would guess that they were shortened (although this 
is clearly indicated in each case). Even in Roderick Random there is no obvious 
attempt to pull Smollett’s punches for him, and no attempt at all to modernise 
his style. The Pigeon and the Boy is another realistic story, of the ‘pigeon 
Fancy’ in modern industrial England. This is a sturdy little novel, human, 
restrained and sensible, possibly aimed at Secondary Modern children, but 
a gentle eye-opener for the more academic (and the more snobbish) as well. 
Neither is there anything sensational about Scondar Mooni; she is a comical 
flop of an elephant when it comes to a tiger-shoot, but redeems herself in 
that self-conscious way that elephants seem to have—a way that drives most 
of us willy-nilly into anthropomorphism. Bombard’s Voyage is in a similar 
vein of plain but not dull directness. All four stories should appeal to a wide 
range of boys and perhaps some girls as well. 

The volumes in the ‘Heritage of Literature Series’ have a more ordinary 
and even slightly text-bookish appearance, but their range is wider. Llewel- 
lyn’s Sweet Witch could not possibly have been included in the ‘Venture 
Library’. It is a historical novel with a strong Welsh accent, a bit too long, 
a bit too flowery, a bit too full of chatter, at least for the present reviewer's 
taste. It is difficult to imagine many children really taking to it; why should 
they: On the other hand no-one could ever accuse Forester of such faults. 
His matter-of-factness goes down well with a lot of boys but, perhaps per- 
versely, one longs for a touch of genuine imagination before the end. Would 
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it be harsh to compare Hornblower’s slightly stale but wholesome bread 
with the Witch’s indigestible fruit-cake? 

The ‘Shorter Classics’ are slightly further down the scale, full of good 
intentions painfully expressed (‘classics.... that hold a perennial attraction 
for young people... ’) and self-consciously full of excuses (‘the text has been 
slightly modified where some simplification seemed desirable’). These texts 
have been ‘carefully selected as likely to hold the interest of those who do 
not find their chief pleasure in reading’. Better, surely, to give the children 
pleasure within their imaginative and academic range (see the “Venture Lib- 
rary’ list) and then present classics attractively to them without too much 
dilution. These Ginn books nearly succeed (they are quite pleasant to look 
at and thumb through) but they shriek “School!” at the child, in spite of 
adequate illustrations and clear type. Finally The Daughter of Time, an elab- 
orate investigation, conducted from a hospital bed, into the ‘real Richard II’ 
would probably appeal very strongly to a very small minority. 

R. B, KENNEDY 


THE MODERN ENGLISH READERS, Books One, Two, Three, general 
editor H. J. L. Robbie. [Harrap, $s. 6d. each.| 
ANTARCTIC ADVENTURERS, compiled by J. W. Roche. [‘Thrilling Fact 


and Fiction Series’, Hulton, 6s. 6d.| 
GREAT EXPLOITS OF THE SECOND WORLD war, by G. F. Lamb. 

| Harrap’s ‘Modern English Series’, 6s. 6d.] 
Readers and anthologies are good things: they frequently contain excellent 
material, they can be a means of introducing authors and books, and they 
often provide opportunities for rewarding appreciation lessons. Generally 
speaking, they should not be merely an aid for comprehension and word 
work. 

The three Modern English Readers represent a mixed bag. “You will find 
a great variety of passages’, the general editor claims in his preface. Indeed, 
you will—perhaps too much. Though the extracts cover a wide range— 
from Dickens to Ritchie Calder—their arrangement into sections is arbitrary 
(‘Adventure’, ‘Radio Talks’, “Three Others’ [!]) and links between the var- 
ious extracts are not always apparent. Similarly with the exercises: while 
some of them give real help towards true appreciation (e.g. those based on 
‘The Village Cricket Match’), others are purely formal such as turning direct 
into reported speech, and many consist of leading questions bordering on in- 
anity (“Did he mean to carry out the threats he was making? If not, why did he 
make them?’) Altogether, then, The Modern English Readers make up a 
series which has its uses but which need not be considered an essential addi- 


tion to the English stock. 
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While The Modern English Readers possibly provide too much variety, 
Antarctic Adventurers offers too little, Each story of the anthology is in itself 
intensely interesting, the explorers’ heroism comes through magnificently, 
and the fascination of that cold, hostile, defiant continent pervades the whole 
book. In these extracts can be found stark facts, hazards, drama; expressed 
in fine language which sometimes flowers into most felicitous phrases 
(‘ “George One” climbed like a homesick angel’). And yet—from an artistic 
point of view, there is too much ice, too much frozen pemmican, too much 
‘hoosh’. Antarctic Adventurers could be a valuable book for any school, but 
it should not be read too often, and most of its exercises (mere mechanical 
comprehension questions) had better be ignored. 

Great Exploits of the Second World War contains ten true stories of that 
period of time. There are no exercises, no sections, no connective accounts; 
the author wisely relies on the impact of the narrative and, for appreciation, 
on the good sense of the teacher. This is an excellent reader. There is variety 
and yet unity, the double attraction of the inherent quality of the stories and 
their link with our own memory, and the right spirit since the author gives 
prominence to rescue and survival rather than destruction. The episodes are 
told in an adult tone and contain not only appropriate patches of humour 
but also well-placed critical remarks (‘One slip-up, I think, was made here 
by the organisers of the scheme.’) This book, indeed, can give the imagina- 
tive experience which justifies at once its use both in and out of school. 


H. G, TUCHLER 


GRAMMAR 


A HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, by J. Hubert Jagger. [University 
of London Press, 10s. 6d. and 8s. 6d.} 

In his preface Dr. Jagger says that his book, which is meant for fifth and 
sixth forms, offers a compromise between traditional grammar and the un- 
settled views of contemporary linguistics. This makes the book vulnerable. 
Its treatment of the conventional categories is constructively critical, but 
some of the modernisation is inadequately thought out for work at this level. 
The term formal is inconsistently applied (pp. 12-13); the useful term quanti- 
fier is taken over from logic and applied to one, first, single but not to all, 
some, many (p. 173); the discussion of prop-words (chapter 29) is entirely 
misleading in its analysis of the verb to be. The great merit of the book is 
its freedom from the dogmatic tone imposed on a desperately concise re- 
viewer. It will push most pupils into asking difficult questions about lan- 
guage, but neither they nor their teacher need feel that Dr. Jagger’s modest 
empiricism has taken them very far from home. 1M 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


LOOK AHEAD READERS, 1-4, by Ridout and Ainsworth. [Heinemann, 
ss. to $s. 6d.| 

THE YEAR'S WORK IN ENGLISH sTUDIES. [O.U.P., for the English 
Association, 30s.| 

THE CHILDREN’S BOOK OF PATRON SAINTS. [Harrap, 2s. 3d.| 

GREENTREE DOWNS, by M. L. Ross. | Heritage of Literature Series, Long- 
mans, 4s. 6d.| 

ANDRIES, written and illustrated by Hilda van Stockum. [Heritage of Litera- 
ture Series, Longmans, 4s.| 

THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD, ed. F. W. Robinson. [Minster English Texts, 


Blackie, 6s. 6d.| 
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THE POETRY OF JOHN CLARE: 
A Short Anthology 
Edited by J. H. Walsh 
A selection which provides a welcome break from the use of 
the well-worn class anthology. Available from The Use of 
English, 40 William IV Street, London, W.C.z. 1s 6d 
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While The Modern English Readers possibly provide too much variety, 
Antarctic Adventurers offers too little, Each story of the anthology is in itself 
intensely interesting, the explorers’ heroism comes through magnificently, 
and the fascination of that cold, hostile, defiant continent pervades the whole 
book. In these extracts can be found stark facts, hazards, drama; expressed 
in fine language which sometimes flowers into most felicitous phrases 
(‘ “George One” climbed like a homesick angel’). And yet—from an artistic 
point of view, there is too much ice, too much frozen pemmican, too much 
‘hoosh’. Antarctic Adventurers could be a valuable book for any school, but 
it should not be read too often, and most of its exercises (mere mechanical 
comprehension questions) had better be ignored. 

Great Exploits of the Second World War contains ten true stories of that 
period of time. There are no exercises, no sections, no connective accounts; 
the author wisely relies on the impact of the narrative and, for appreciation, 
on the good sense of the teacher. This is an excellent reader. There is variety 
and yet unity, the double attraction of the inherent quality of the stories and 
their link with our own memory, and the right spirit since the author gives 
prominence to rescue and survival rather than destruction. The episodes are 
told in an adult tone and contain not only appropriate patches of humour 
but also well-placed critical remarks (“One slip-up, I think, was made here 


by the organisers of the scheme.’) This book, indeed, can give the imagina- 
tive experience which justifies at once its use both in and out of school. 
H. G. TUCHLER 
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A HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, by J. Hubert Jagger. [University 
of London Press, 10s. 6d. and 8s. 6d.} 

In his preface Dr. Jagger says that his book, which is meant for fifth and 
sixth forms, offers a compromise between traditional grammar and the un- 
settled views of contemporary linguistics. This makes the book vulnerable. 
Its treatment of the conventional categories is constructively critical, but 
some of the modernisation is inadequately thought out for work at this level. 
The term formal is inconsistently applied (pp. 12-13); the useful term quanti- 
fier is taken over from logic and applied to one, first, single but not to all, 
some, many (p. 173); the discussion of prop-words (chapter 29) is entirely 
misleading in its analysis of the verb to be. The great merit of the book is 
its freedom from the dogmatic tone imposed on a desperately concise re- 
viewer. It will push most pupils into asking difficult questions about lan- 
guage, but neither they nor their teacher need feel that Dr. Jagger’s modest 
empiricism has taken them very far from home. ILM 
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THE WORLD'S CLASSICS 


Letters of Alexander Pope 


Selected with an Introduction by JOHN BUTT 


In an age of good letter-writers, Pope was one of the best. This 
selection, based upon George Sherburn’s great new edition, is the 
first to be made since Pope himself selected from his letters for 
publication. 


Canadian Short Stories 


Selected with an Introduction by ROBERT WEAVER 


Though the best of the earlier writers are represented, the emphasis 
here is strongly contemporary, and this is the first anthology to in- 
clude (in translation) some stories by French-Canadian writers. The 
variety of scene reflects the great regional differences of Canada. 


Man-Eaters of Kumaon and 
The Temple Tiger 


JIM CORBETT 
With an Introduction by GEOFFREY CUMBERLEGE 


The full text of two stories which are now among the classics of 
adventure. The introduction includes some hitherto unpublished 
biographical material. 


Each 8s 6d net 


Write for the latest list on The World's Classics 
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